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The task of educating children for individual development, for good citizen- 
ship, and for making a living is too great to be left to either the home or the school 
alone, to either the parent or the teacher working without the help of the other. 
For its successful accomplishment, it requires the fullest, heartiest, and most 
intelligent cooperation of school and home, of parents and teacher, to the end 
that the work of each may supplement and as nearly as possible complement the 
other. 

The child in the school and the child out of school is one and the same child, 
and those who work for its education in school and out should work intelligently 
and purposefully to the same end. Ordinarily this is not the case. Teachers 
and parents work as if two painters attempted to paint on the same canvas with- 
out any understanding or agreement as to the character of the painting or the 
methods to be used, without consultation, and probably without ever seeing each 
other. Under such conditions, no one will expect any very great work of art. 
The education of children is a higher and more difficult art than painting a 
picture. 

I sincerely hope that by this co-operation every school may soon have parent- 
teacher associations through which parents and teachers may be brought into 
frequent consultation and intelligent co-operation in the task of the right educa- 
tion of all the children of the school community. Nothing could mean more 
for the cause of education. 

P. P. Claxton, 


Commissioner. 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Conference National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 

Associations, Madison, Wisconsin, June 3-8, 1920 

There were ten urgent and cordial invitations for the twenty-fourth convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to be considered by the Executive Board 
when it met in Washington in February. 

Madison, Wisconsin, was unanimously chosen as the place for the convention. Dr. M. V. 
O'Shea, our devoted faithful Chairman of Education and head of the School of Education, Wisconsin 
University, has accepted the chairmanship of the local committee of arrangements. 

All meetings will be held in the State Capitol, which is situated in a beautiful square and is one 
of the handsomest buildings in the country. The Park Hotel, which will be headquarters, faces the 
Square and is but a few steps distant from the Capitol. No more beautiful setting could be found 
lor the meeting. 


Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin are all eager for the assistance and inspiration which 
come trom a National Conference. 
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Madison is situated on a beautiful lake, and in June the beauties of Madison will be at their 
best. The University leads all others in its extensive work, and broad democratic spirit of service, 
There are many valuable summer courses which attract thousands of students. It is an all-the-year- 
round university. It has on the staff many who are specialists in child study. 

Dr. O'Shea says: “It would be highly desirable to have the meeting of the Congress leave a 
strong impression upon this city and so upon all the Northwest.” 

There should be a record-breaking attendance at this convention, where questions involving the 
future of the great work must be considered, and plans worked out for meeting the increasing de- 
mands of states and nation, both in extension, education and coéperation. 

Child-Welfare has become a universal interest. 


The Semi-Centennial Meeting of Department of Superintendence, National Education 

Association of the United States, Cleveland, Ohio, February 23-28 

It is an inspiration and an education to attend the annual conference of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association. Nothing gives one a more extensive vision of the 
ideals and difficulties of our great educational system and the leaders. One is impressed with the 
preponderance of men, the majority of them past middle life, for while the majority of teachers are 
women, the majority of leaders are men. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Mrs. Josephine Preston stand forth as leaders of vision and consecra- 
tion with experience, executive ability and intellect equal to the best. 

Upwards of forty allied organizations met in conjunction with the Department of Superin- 
tendence. All represent some phase of education allied with the school system. Cleveland was 
taxed to the uttermost to entertain the record-breaking host that spent that week at this Conference, 

It is the greatest of Child-Welfare Conferences as far as attendance is concerned. 

Officials in education have their expenses paid to attend, for it is in fact a school of education 
for exchange of ideas. The program, containing programs of all the allied organizations, made a 
pamphlet of 63 pages. This gives a slight idea of the vast number of meetings and speakers. 

John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education, Albany, New York, has been in Palestine for the 
past year with the Red Cross. 

A cablegram from the Governor of Jerusalem announced the opening of a number of playgrounds 
in that ancient city, verifying the Bible prophecy “ The children shall play in the streets of Jerusalem.” 

“‘Schools of Tomorrow’’ was the topic of Angelo Patri, Principal School No. 45, New York, 
full of practical, sensible ideas, which are carried out in this new school—and which should be used 
in every school. 

Planning for ‘Education in the Navy”’ has called to its service Mr. D. R. Alderman, former 
Superintendent of Schools in Portland, Oregon, who is making the plans for this education. 

Mr. Alderman’s many friends will sympathize with him in the loss of his wife, who died of pneu- 
monia in Washington. She had always been his helper and co-worker and was deeply interested in 
his plan of School Credit for Home Work. 

Through this Conference the opportunity is given to meet many who desire information and help 
in starting Mothers Circles and Parent-Teacher Associations. Everyone who once understands the 
work of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations becomes the loyal supporter 
and advocate. For promotion of knowledge and coéperation this Conference does more than any- 
thing else in opening the way and clearing obstacles to the progress of organizations of Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout the United States. Dr. P. P. Claxton made the plea that 200,000 Parent- 
Teacher Associations be the goal of the Congress. He spoke of them as the “breath of life to the 
country.”” Such a plea coming from the Commissioner of Education carries influence, but it also 
carries to our leaders and members the duty of work—of financial support for extension. 

When demands come daily for organizers is it not time the Congress should find the way to supply 
them? 


Child-Welfare Conference, National League of Women Voters 


The American Woman Suffrage Association having secured the object for which it has worked 
for over fifty years now turns its attention to promotion of intelligent citizenship and measures for 
human welfare. 

The first Child-Welfare Conference of League of Women Voters met in the Gold Room of Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, February 12, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacher. 

Urgent and cordial invitations to speak at this Conference and to appoint delegates from National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations were received from Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Mrs. Pennybacher. 

The Congress of Mothers was well represented by Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Pennsylvania President; 
Mrs. A. O. Ruster, Iowa; Mrs. W. E. Ullman, Montana; Mrs. Adele Woodcard, New York; Mrs. 
Harry Fleming and Mrs. Lamssan Gilbert, Illinois, and Mrs. Schoff. Many members of the Congress 
were also in attendance. 
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Securing the endorsement of the Physical Education bill now before Congress, which if passed 
will prevent the passage of Universal Military Training and Service was the important message 
given by Mrs. Schoff, also urging the support of all voters for Maternity and Infancy Bill. Both 
these measures received the endorsement of the Child-Welfare Conference, and were later adopted 
by the entire body. 
_ The discussion of Military Bills was taken up by the League of Women Voters and these measures 

were disapproved by an overwhelming majority. 

Decisive condemnation of them by millions of women undoubtedly influenced the militarists 
who framed them to omit this provision in the war bills as finally presented. 

It was not an opportune time to secure such a measure in free America. 

Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, and Mrs. 
Thomas G, Winter were among the speakers at this important conference. 


Appeal for Starving Children of Vienna. Letter from Mrs. Alfred Halstead 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Feb. 16, 1920. 
Mrs. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 


National President of the Mother’s Congress, 
My dear Madam: 

| have just recently left Austria where my husband, Mr. Albert Halstead, is American Com- 
missioner, and where the conditions are probably worse than in any other country in Europe. It has 
been suggested that you might be able to secure assistance for the children in Vienna if you could 
present some facts regarding their unfortunate condition to the mothers of our country. 

Surely no mother’s heart could remain untouched in the actual presence of the little ones I have 

Pale, emaciated children apparently five or six years of age are really twelve, and some three 
years old are still unable to stand. Most children of five have never even seen milk. 
portion suffer from rickets or tuberculosis. 
practically their only diet for years? 

\Vomen in the maternity hospitals have for breakfast a cup of imitation coffee with neither sugar 
nor milk and a piece of dark bread unbuttered; generally vegetables and bread for dinner while 
supper is a repetition of breakfast. Six new born infants died in one of the hospitals in one night from 
cold. 

There are families with no furniture. Chairs and bedsteads have been burned for fuel. A 
family of five lived in one tiny room with nothing but a straw pallet on the floor. The window was 
broken and there was no fuel for the small stove. The woman, stockingless, wearing a piece of sacking 
about her and a huge pair of man’s worn out shoes on her feet, sat with her teeth chattering in the 
icy room holding her nursing child. 

Besides food and fuel there is great need of clothing. There are children who can not go to school 
as they have neither shoes nor stockings, and a great many have no underwear. Some boys attend 
school in thin cotton suits. 

| understand that the American Relief Administration, European Children’s Fund has been 
giving relief to the utmost extent of its resources. This has meant giving one meal six days in the 
week to about one hundred and fifteen thousand of the hungriest little boys and girls in Vienna. 
These children are as a rule received at the central kitchens and fed for about six weeks, when others 
in still worse physical condition replace them. 

The European Children’s Fund is also distributing some 50,000 clothing outfits, consisting of 
overcoats, shoes and stockings to the children of Vienna. This clothing relief will go some way 
toward meeting the absolutely minimum needs, and I have been told that it is all that Mr. Hoover’s 
organization is akle to do with the funds now at its disposal. It still leaves: 

50,000 pairs boys’ trousers, 
46,000 boys’ coats, 
25,000 sets of boys’ underwear, 
21,000 sets of girls’ underwear, ‘% 
12,000 dresses, 

2,800 pairs of shoes, 

1,200 pairs of stockings, 

3,000 overcoats, 


seen. 


A large pro- 
How can it be otherwise when vegetables have been 


* 


to cover the worst cases. 


Unfortunately the feeding program can not care for all of the little ones in greatest need. Even 
those that receive the American dinner often go supperless to bed, and for some it is the only meal in 
the twenty-four hours. 

Italy has recently received several thousand children from Austria. 


A very well known Italian 
lady said to me, ‘“‘We make no war on children.” 
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The Society of Friends in England is doing what it can to relieve conditions in Austria. 

I feel confident that the mothers of our own country will do everything in their power for the 
Austrian mothers, condemned as they are to the torture of seeing their little ones growing weaker 
daily and dying before their eyes of cold and starvation. 

With our great wealth I hope we can make life more tolerable for some of these poor kiddies. 

I understand conditions are growing steadily worse in Austria, and I can assure you it is a most 
difficult thing to live with a dying people and be unable to render them any assistance. 


Mrs. Marie von Unschuld, 1644 Columbia Road, N. W., Washington, D.C., will gladly give 
further information to those who will help save the unfortunate children of Vienna. 


College Bulletin. 
propriate Clothes for the High-School Girl. 
Applied Art. 


College of Industrial Arts, State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 
By Virginia M. Alexander, Director of Fine and 


Ap- 


“This little bulletin is published with the hope that its suggestions may be of value to those 
students who truly desire to raise the standards of dress among the girls of their school.” 
Parent-Teacher Associations might do well to secure a committee of high-school girls to co- 


Operate with the mothers in this laudable effort. 


Table Manners 


What Would You Have Done? 


By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


What would you have done with this mother’s 
problem? 

The problem was a little girl, seven years 
old, and her table manners, or rather, we should 
say, her lack of table manners. For she had 
none, except very bad ones. She was growing 
very fast and was always ravenous at meal 
times and if she was not served before everyone 
else she was very ugly and impatient about it. 
When she did get her food, she would not stop 
to cut her meat, usually taking it up in her 
fingers, as she did much of her food. The home 
was a boarding house, so that there were always 
outsiders at the table, and the mother hated to 
correct the child before them. So little Agnes 
had formed very ugly habits. 

The description 
child reminded us of the pictures and accounts 
of the meals of cannibals, of cavemen and even 
of animals. We are not, perhaps, descended 
from cannibals or from animals, but there is 
no doubt about our being from cavemen, who 
knew nothing about such refinements as table 
manners. They ate when they were hungry, 
if they could get anything, and they ate in the 
easiest and the quickest way, as did little Agnes. 
Ugly habits are the result of the combination of 
hunger and lack of cultivation. Growing, 
active children represent this combination. 
Good table manners are one of the growths of 
civilization, and one of the later growths, it 
seems. The descriptions of meals in the days 
of knighthood and of castles are not pleasant 
to read. So it would seem that when culture 
had ceased to be an external thing as are most 
refinements in their first practise, and had be- 


is not exaggerated. The 


come innate with people, that barbaric methods 
of eating became repulsive—to dainty and 
elegant ladies at first, probably—and were 
modified to suitt fastidous tastes. 

But hunger is an older force than culture, and 
the starved or ravenous person always seems 
to forget manners. The main idea and the only 
one is to get food into the stomach. We have 
recently read that since the Bolshevist rule in 
Russia, men and women of the wealthy and 
educated classes have been so starved that they 
have fought the dogs in the street for the scant 
meat of a horse that had dropped dead from 
starvation, and that when they once had the 
horse flesh in their hands, they could not wait 
to take it out of sight or to cook it, but devoured 
it raw and dripping there in the crowd. The 
cultivation of centuries, of castles, of wealth and 
elegance dropped from them when real, deathly 
hunger was upon them. 

It would seem that if little Agnes were not 
allowed to get so hungry she might not be in 
such a hurry. For manners take time, the time 
that no ravenous person is willing to give. If 
she were less hungry, she could wait more 
gracefully till others were served, she could 
take time to cut her meat and to use her fork or 
spoon to get food to her mouth. There is, we 
know, much advice against eating between 
meals, but evidently Agnes is growing so fast 
that the supply of nutriment that one meal 
gives her is used up before time for the next. 
Her stomach cannot hold enough to last over 
the hours till the next meal. So it would seem 
advisable to increase the number of meals—and 
to tell her why! She should not be allowed to 
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eat all the time, for that would ruin her diges- 
tion, but to give her something at a certain 
hour in the morning (something for the school 
recess) and another “little snack’’ between the 
noonday and the evening meals would be feeding 
her regularly, and would keep her from getting 
so extremely hungry. Growing or repairing 
tissues use up food faster than do those that are 
merely restoring the destruction that is caused 
by normal conditions of living. 

While Agnes is an extreme case, bad table 
manners are the usual tendency of children. 
They are the inheritance of the primal and one 
of the inheritances that must be constantly 
fought. Accepting the theory that every child 
is born with the primal instincts as strong as 
they were in the first man, we see that we must 
accomplish in a few years of training what it 
took evolution and natural culture generations 
to acquire. So we should expect a little trouble. 
But in this as in so many phases of child- 
training, ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.’’ The preventive measures 
here are good example and forming the right 
habits—supported by the realization that one 
indulgence in the bad when it’s the primal as 
in this case has more habit forming force than 
twenty performances of the good—the culti- 
vated method. It is impossible to prevent a 
child’s seeing anyone ever eat with the fingers, 
for there are things, like bread and crackers and 
fruit that are carried to the mouth with the hand. 
As it is the easiest and the natural method the 
child is apt to try it for everything, so that 
nothing but constant training can teach it 
what to eat with fingers, what with spoons and 
forks. So, from the preventive point of view, 
the valuable means are constant repetition with 
the child of the correct way and care that the 
child sees no way except that in his elders. 
Many children are allowed to eat in the kitchen 
with servants whose table manners are not 
always such as we wish our children to have. 
And imitation is one of the strongest forces in 
childhood! 

Sut preventive methods will not work after 
bad habits have been formed. And curative 
problems are the harder ones. One of the surest 
of these is an appeal to a child's pride. 

“But first find the pride!’’ I can hear a friend 
challenge me. 

Well, if you can’t find it in a child, or if what 
was there has been destroyed, then some must 
be cultivated in him. A pride in himself! 
What a wonderful asset—and what a help to 
those who must train him! To make a child 
feel that he is too good to do the things we do 


not want him to do is of inestimable value. 
Make him too proud to lie, too proud to steal, 
too proud to eat like an animal. Agnes’ mother 
realizes the value of keeping Agnes’ pride in 
tact, knowing that to correct her before the out- 
siders would kill the little girl’s pride. But 
spoken correction is not the only way to treat 
bad table manners. The very.fact that the 
child was not spoken to can be interpreted to 
him to be a most telling correction, at the same 
time making him feel the meaning of pride. 
“IT did not speak to you at the table about the 
way you were eating,’’ a mother said to her 
child in the strictest privacey ‘because I hoped 
that no one else saw you and I didn’t want to 
call everyone's attention to you. It would have 
mortified me to have had people see that you 
were eating as you were, and I knew it would be 
very embarrassing to you.”’ Again, the telling 
reprimand was in private. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams are coming for dinner tonight. Do you 
think that you can eat nicely? If not I will let 
you have your dinner before they come, for 
I could not invite people to my house and ask 
them to eat with someone whose bad manners 
might spoil all the pleasure of the meal. I would 
just say to them that you had had your dinner— 
they would not know why you were not at 
the table with us. I wouldn’t want them to 
know that.” 

I have been in homes where the children re- 
sponded instantly to a look or a gentle touch of 
the foot under the table. Correcting the child 
at the table does not necessarily involve drawing 
the attention of everyone else or of having a 
scene. If, behind the scenes, he has been im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject and 
the seriousness of your feelings about it, it is 
not going to take much to make him remember 
when he’s at the table. 

To use the expression ‘the importance of 
the subject’’ in this connection may seem ex- 
aggerated, but part of the harvest of taking 
the trouble to start children right is that feelings 
are developed which work for themselves with 
other subjects. For instance, to make a child 
feel that he, a human being, and a civilized 
human being is degrading himself when he eats 
like a savage or an animal is to start in him 
a feeling of pride and a sense of the niceties of 
life that will make him shrink instinctively from 
other things that are like savages and animals. 

So often have I heard persons say, “Let me 
see my friend eat and I can tell you where he 
comes from,” that it seems an injustice to a 
child to let him form ugly and disgusting table 
manners. 
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Children in Need of Special Care Still Classed with Law Breakers 


No one is born a criminal, yet young child 
offenders in many parts of the United States 
must face the same sort of court trial as that 
given to criminals. A new bulletin issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor on “‘Courts in the United States 
Hearing Children’s Cases,’’ states that of the 
175,000 children’s cases brought before courts 
in the United States in 1918, approximately 
50,000 came before courts not adapted to the 
handling of children’s cases. At least one court 
in every state reported that children awaiting 
trial were detained in jails, and 37 courts in 
18 states declared that no effort was made to 
separate children detained in jails from old and 
hardened offenders, though such separation is 
required by law in many of these states. 

Only 321 courts out of more than 2,000 had 
special organization for trying children’s cases, 
such as separate hearings, probation service and 
a system of legal and social records. Twenty- 
one of these were juvenile courts created by 
special law and independent of other court 
systems. Almost half of them were in only 
five states. 

Although every state in the Union except 
Wyoming had legislation providing for juvenile 
probation, less than half the courts trying 
children’s cases actually had probation service 
and less than one fifth had regular full-time 
probation officers paid for by the court. 

Even where the regular judicial proceedings 
had been so modified that they were more 
humane and effective in dealing with children, 
the organization was frequently defective in 
some essential. Many courts, for instance, 


had arranged for private hearings but still 
through fines and punishments maintained the 
old attitude that the offender was a law breaker 
rather than a child in need of special care and 
protection. 

Many courts had failed to secure adequate 
information regarding the child’s home con- 
dition, family circumstances, physical and mental 
conditions and personal characteristics. A large 
number of children who are brought before 
the courts have been handicapped by heredity, 
faulty home training or bad influences in the 
community. These children can be helped 
only by a sympathetic judge who realizes that 
the purpose of juvenile courts is education and 
discipline rather than punishment. 

Of the 2,000 courts only 145 reported special 
provision for mental examination, and many 
of these examined only cases presenting special 
problems. In many places a physical examina- 
tion was made merely in connection with com- 
mitment. In many others no children were 
examined except those who gave evidence of 
abnormal condition. In 13 courts clinics were 
maintained as a part of the court organization. 
All of these were in cities of 100,000 or more 
population. 

Children in small towns and rural districts 
had the poorest chance for an adequate hearing, 
as the courts in less populous places were gener- 
ally ill equipped for children’s work. The 
bulletin recommends for these communities a 
county system, providing a unified probation 
service, a detention home and a clinic for child 
study. 


Better Mothers, Better Bab‘es 


By ANGENETTE Parry, M.D., 


Chairman Department of Obstetrics. 


Never before in the history of the world has 
there been such a wide-spread and intelligent 
interest in Child-Welfare—the safeguarding of 
the child not only after birth but before birth 
as well. 

When brought to the attention of even the 
untrained mothers—those little conversant with 
the laws governing the mind and body—they 
are deeply impressed by the painstaking, edu- 
cational program being carried on throughout 
our great country. Everyone can help in this 
campaign for better mothers and babies. Just 
a word of sympathetic interest or confidence 
will lead doubting, hesitating pregnant women 
to attend the prenatal clinics where most valu- 
able service to the country is being rendered. 


We appeal to every reader of the CuiILp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE to enlist in this noble 
army to protect mothers and babies. 

Our ideal is that every pregnant woman, in 
every state of the Union, shall receive expert 
supervision and advice from the early months of 
pregnancy, until six weeks or more after the 
birth of the little one. 

We hear people say “Why all this fussing? 
Our grandmothers didn’t bother about such 
things, and everything was all right.”” Little do 
such people realize the multitude of mothers and 
babies unnecessarily sacrificed, and the lives 
broken by the lack of the triple care, prenatal, 
during labor, and postnatal. 

It is hoped that every possible influence will 
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be brought to bear on our legislators that 
they may be informed regarding these matters, 
that we may have such legislation and appropria- 
tions as will make it possible for the poorest 
working woman to have the necessary housing, 
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food, rest, and care to ensure the best results to 
mother and child. 

We shall welcome any questions or construc- 
tive suggestions as to how this great service 
may be best accomplished. 


Temper in a Child 
By G. W. TUTTLE 


“(, dear," some fond mother sighs, ‘‘ Johnnie 
has such an awful temper!’’ O, mother, 
mother, a child without temper may prove to 
be as soft and worthless as an axe without 
temper. Health, with insistent voice, demands 
exercise of me, so I have just been reducing an 
enormous eucalyptus stump to firewood. If 
my axe had been soft the edge would have turned; 
had it been tempered too hard it would have 
broken. ‘‘Look at that axe,” I say; “hardly 
a nick in the edge, temper just right. Would 
that my neighbor, yes, and my _ neighbor’s 
neighbor—that neighbor being me—was tem- 
pered just right for the hard work of the world.”’ 

I confess I should have misgivings if a boy of 
mine should never show temper; I should fear 
that the hard jobs of the world would not 
beckon to him with compelling power; that no 
great tasks would be his, that he would never 
hasten to give first aid in the cleansing of any 
national Augean stables. 

Virility, fire—the fire which heats but not 
consumes—perseverance, vision, do they not 
company with men who are naturally quick 
tempered? How many great men can be found 
who were not naturally quick tempered? Can 
you imagine a Paul, a Washington, a Roosevelt, 
without temper; temper which could blaze 
with indignation against wrong, against wicked- 
ness in high places or in low? 

But temper is like the steam in the boiler— 
useful only when controlled. Uncontrolled 
temper is a destructive, controlled temper a 
constructive, force. Wise parents are often 
the deciding factor in making temper a blessing 
instead of a curse to a child. 

Free advice is so easy to give, and often it is 
worth just about what it costs. Jn the first 
place exercise self control. It is so easy to speak 
sharply, to punish hastily, to give way to your 
own temper in dealing with temper in a child. 


Remember this: what is not sin for the child is 
sin for you! 

Take time to think, take time to pray; do not 
punish in haste and repent at leisure—you will 
never have a chance to do this particular job 
of child-raising over again. Woe is yours if 
you spoil the human clay God placed in your 
hands when He said: “Here is a little life: 
love it and shape it; be worker together with 
Me.” 

Often, when a small child throws himself upon 
the floor in a temper and kicks and screams and 
pounds the floor, the wisest course is to do 
nothing. The less notice, the quicker recovery! 
No results, no use! ‘‘What’s the use of all this 
fuss when nobody cares?”’ is a question that will 
begin to filter through the mind of the child. 
Even when temper is destructive, and notice 
must be taken, and there must needs be punish- 
ment of some kind, at least wait until the calm 
after the storm. Justice will not appeal to an 
angry child, she must needs call later. 

As soon as reasoning will appeal to the child 
set before him, by real incidents if possible, the 
evil of uncontrolled temper; make plain to him 
the difference between temper which makes 
us fly into a passion at the most trivial happen- 
ings, and righteous indignation against sin or 
against the wrongs done to others. But all 
these things will roll from a child like water 
from a duck’s back if we talk in this fashion 
when he is angry. When the evil spell has 
blown over, when he is again himself, and 
while he is secretely ashamed of himself, is the 
time when suggestions are golden. 

Children’s dispositions are as unlike as their 
faces. Each child has individual personality 
and calls for individual treatment. Our*Father 
can give wisdom to help us help Him temper 
our children until temper spells ‘ Usefulness,” 
and not “ Disgrace!”’ 





Father Let me Dedicate All this Year to Thee 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 
One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh forth in song, 


One with the grief that trembleth into prayer, 
One in the power that sets the children free, 
To follow truth—and thus to follow Thee. 
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A Children’s Colony of Little Russians 


In a big, bare army barracks on Russian 
Island there ,is gathered together a group of 
refugee children known as the ‘Wild Children 
of the Urals.”” These children represent some 
of the best families of Russia and the parents 
fearing that the little ones would suffer too 
greatly in the war zone, gathered together what 
money they could and sent the children under 
the care of teachers and nursemaids, toward the 
Urals, where it was thought they would be safe, 
and food would be cheap and plentiful. 

As winter came on their money gave out, 
could not be procured and many of the teachers 
deserted the children. One of the finest achieve- 
ments of the American Red Cross Commission 
to Siberia was the rescue of these several hundred 
homeless little ones, found in the Urals reduced 
to a state bordering on savagery. Some were 
found in deserted hovels, others in mounds of 
earth into which they had dug themselves for 
protection against wind and snow. Many, 
many others were gathered up from roads and 
fields and woods, ragged, dirty, running from 
human approach in fright. 

These pitiful little creatures were placed in 
four trains of twenty-two box cars each, and 


A Personality 


By G. W 


Are you developing personality in your child 
or are you shaping a first-class nonentity? Are 
you cultivating and encouraging personality— 
a far different personality from your own—or 
are you harrowing out all individuality as 
ruthlessly as you would cut out weeds? Are 
you repressing or developing? 

What about comparisons; do you make them, 
promptly and unflatteringly? Do you say, 
indignantly, when your lively Johnnie is in 
difficulties: “‘I never did anything like that 
when I was a child!’’ For goodness’ sake do not 
always be running that boy through the cogs 
of your old Comparison Mill. Do not sit 
around in the gloomy shadows of the mill and 
groan: ‘‘{ don’t know what will become of that 
boy!’’ Put no millstones about his neck! Let 
the sun of love shine brightly upon him! Why, 
Johnnie may show more energy in five minutes 
than you did in twenty-four hours when you 
were his age! This makes life strenuous, both 
for the family cat and for the parents, but it 
is no sane reason for expecting him to be a 
candidate for the gallows. If you can only 
find the right kind of outlet for all that surplus 
energy, get it running in the right channel, 
Johnnie will be worth more than a_ baker’s- 
dozen dawdlers would be to this old world. 

A mother often looks at her problem from the 


hurried to Vladiovostok. From Vladivostok 
they were taken to Russian Island and now the 
“Wild Children of the Urals’’ are wild no 
longer, but have a home under the protection 
of the American Red Cross. Here these pathetic 
children, ranging in age from three to sixteen, 
subnormal, and undernourished, are being cared 
for tenderly and nursed back into some semblance 
of happy childhood once more. 

Not very long ago a big ship left Seattle, 
bound for Vladivostok, and in the hold of this 
huge vessel were twenty-three cases of clothing, 
warm sweaters and underwear, substantial 
shoes and heavy stockings, thick coats and 
dresses and overcoats, destined for this Chil- 
dren’s Colony of little Russians. 

These cases were the gifts of the Junior 
Red Cross of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
These boys and girls of the great Northwest 
gave of their clothes and their money to keep 
the Russian children warm. This generous 
relief of the Juniors of America is only one of 
many such plans that they have on hand, 
They are now carrying on fifteen or sixteen 
children’s relief projects in various parts of 
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wrong side. There is Freddie—the little boy 
next door—a regular angel. Get into mischief? 
He hardly has sufficient energy to get into his 
clothes without having them greased! He can 
fold his arms and look pleasant at a moment's 
notice. What acontrast! Why, if her Johnnie 
were chained down in one spot he would pull 
up the spot and run away with it! When she 
knows just where Johnnie is he just isn’t there! 

Do you realize, mother, that energy is worth 
more than genius, that often the man with the 
largest gifts makes the biggest failure of life? 
Did you know that a tallow candle can be shot 
through an inch board—it is striking energy, 
momentum, that does it. Rightly directed, 
this boy energy that now seems to you to be 
spelled this way: ‘“T-R-O-U-B-L-E!”’ will 
later on spell to the world, in letters of gold: 
“‘B-L-E-S-S-I-N-G!"’ 

There are great problems in handling the 
lively, energetic, always-doing-something, boy. 
He must have plenty of action; you must help 
him plan, you must suggest, guide, awaken! 
I know you sometimes feel like saying: “O 
Lord, if you would only let him sleep a little 
while!'’ but you must remember that this old 
world is not looking for Rip Van Winkles in 
the present day. 

The habit of complaining to visitors of a 





Developing the Power of Choice 


child's misdoings, in the presence of the child, 
is not simply reprehensible, it is abominable! 
All the Old Nick in the child rises and says: 
“Sure, I did it, and I will do it again!’’ Geta 
child to doing something worth while and the 
mischief is forgotten. Do you know that some 
parents are alarm clocks that are always saying 
in the ears of a child: “ B-r-r-r! remember what 
you did!’’ The child remembers promptly, 
does it all over again, or thinks up something 
threefold worse. 

You cannot develop a worth-while personality 
in this way. You cannot change a child’s 
past any more than you can change your own, 
but the future is big with promise. Sometimes 
I think this would be a good prayer for us when 
we think about our children: ‘‘O Lord, give us 
healthful expectations!’”’ Mother and _ father 
must have faith in the future of the child, and 
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respect for its individuality. The father some- 
times gets discouraged. John acts differently, 
thinks differently—almost sleeps differently— 
from what father did when he was a lad. He 
sighs: “‘ John is so different!’’ when he should be 
saying: ‘Thank the Lord.” 

My three boys were all different—each had 
his own personality. I only hope they may be 
an improvement upon their father. There is 
an old conundrum that is apropos: it is this: 
“What is the largest room in the world?’’ and 
the answer is: ‘‘ Room for improvement.” 

Try to direct, instead of subduing, John’s 
activity. Be wise as a serpent and harmless as 
a dove in your plans to make his energy useful 
instead of harmful. It may be, like fire, his 
best friend or his worst enemy. The problem 
of many a boy is the problem of keeping God- 
given gifts from being devil-used. 





Developing the 


By G. W 


For the exercise of all powers, the development 
of every God-given faculty, there must be a day 
of beginning for the child. It isa sin to wrap the 
mind of a child in swaddling clothes when the 
days of understanding come—when the wonder- 
ful, God-given mind of the child expands, and 
the child thinks for himself. 

Teach the boy and the girl decision early in 
life. It is so easy to decide for them, so easy to 
say: “You do this;’’ or ‘‘You must do that.” 
It is a crime not to teach children to work, to 
use their hands, but is it not just as great a 
sin not to teach a child to think for himself? 
Teaching has much to do with self-reliance in 
after years. People who can think and decide 
for themselves are valuable in this old world. 

Never command when suggestion will ac- 
complish the same purpose. To do right, of 
his own volition, is worth untold treasure to 
a child—the power and desire of right choice is 
treasure in the bank of life that will bring 
rich dividends in later life. The fond mother 
thinks, when she folds her helpless babe in her 
arms: ‘OQ, if mother could only make all your 
choices for you what a blessing it would be, for 
mother would choose nothing but the best.” 
But the body grows, the mind awakens, the will 
asserts itself. Only a few years and mother 
cannot make all the choices. But mother can 
Suggest, mother can point out the right ways, 
mother can explain how one decision would lead 
to trouble and another to happiness, mother 
can make the right path seem desirable. And 
here is one of the secrets of right choices— 
making the right path seem the more desirable. 


Power of Choice 
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Get that decision-force at work early in the 
child-mind. Say: “What do you think about 
this; do you think it would be right for you to 
do so and so?’’ Get the contrast between right 
and wrong into the mind of a child. Get the 
mind-scales at work, let the child measure and 
weigh right and wrong, putting one in the 
balance over against the other. 

We see young people who are almost helpless 
when blossoming into manhood and woman- 
hood, simply because they have not been taught 
self-reliance, because choices have been made 
for them, because they have been allowed no 
responsibility and have been sheltered from 
every hardship. Even the sun has not had a 
fair chance at them. The fond mother says: 
“You must keep on your hat or you will get 
sunburned.”” Of course Mary will get sunburned 
—God bless her—if she has a fair chance and a 
square deal. 

“T don’t want John to wear overalls,’’ said a 
fond father; “I have always had to wear them.” 
If he makes choices of this kind for John in- 
stead of allowing him to work at honest work 
John will be fortunate if he ever accumulates 
enough real cash to purchase overalls—that is, 
at present prices. Give a boy a chance, and do 
not hasten to put the idea into his head that 
he was created for a dress-suit John instead of 
an overall-John. Just ask the good Lord to 
help him in his choices and get him into the 
niche where he will best fit into the needs of this 
old world, and to make you as wise as a serpent 
and as harmless as a dove in helpful sugges- 
tions. 
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_ The Mother with Vision 


By G. W 


When I hear a mother complaining of the 
faults of her child in the child’s presence, and 
saying to her caller something like this: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith, I am just about discouraged, for Johnnie 
simply will not mind! He is the most dis- 
obedient child I ever saw!’’ I wonder if that 
mother knows that the devil chuckles, and says: 
‘“‘Good; just see what good work that mother is 
doing for me!”’ 

How different with the mother with vision, 
the mother who looks beyond the present dis- 
couragements—the evil that crops out, the 
selfishness that mars. Is she not sure, abso- 
lutely certain that the good will yet prevail 
in her child? She is not unreasonable; she does 
not expect perfection. Does not her face shine 
at the slightest improvement in manners, in 
kindness, in unselfishness by her children? 

“Johnnie will do better to-day,’’ she says, 
hopefully, when her eyes open upon the glory 
of a new morning. ‘‘Susie has had a hard day,” 
she may say when the shadows fall; but she is 
a worker together with One who never fails, 
and so she adds, hopefully, “‘but she will have a 
brighter, better day to-morrow.” 

The expectant mother is responsive. How 
her eyes shine as she sees the good prevailing 
in her child. How quick she is to encourage, 
to praise. She will not boast of the good quali- 
ties of her children to chance visitors, and then 
be silent as the grave toward them when she 
sees little virtues cropping out in their lives. 
She will be quick to say: ‘“‘Good for you, John- 
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nie!’’ when Johnnie does well. She will say: 
“Thank you, Susie, mother appreciates your 
help,’”’” when Susie, upon her own initiative, 
has offered to help—O, of course such a wise 
mother sees to it that Susie’s initiative has 
healthful opportunity to develop! 

The expectant mother looks adown the vista of 
the future. Bright visions of the future to- 
morrows are mother-medicine for the dis- 
couragements of to-day. Mother-expectancy 
is a shining magnet to draw out the best in a 
child. 

““Yes,”’ says the glad mother-heart, when the 
children are grown; when they are filling full 
their places in the world; when they are happy, 
contented, useful members of society; “I knew 
that my children would turn out all right.” 
This is the mother-expectancy, the God-given 
faith in the child that brings results. 

“T don’t know what will become of Johnnie 
when he grows up!”’ one anxious mother was 
wont to say. She was shocked one day, when 
her husband remarked, cheerfully: ‘‘O, he will 
probably be hung.” The twinkle in his eyes, 
however, bore witness to the fact that he had 
no such anticipations—why, he was a mis- 
chievous boy only a few years before, and he 
remembered! It was just a sly dose of medicine 
—husband medicine—for her forebodings. 

© mothers, be expectant! Do you say: 
“This is the optimistic side.” If you do | 
say: ‘‘Is it not the victorious side, and is it not 
the Lord’s side?” 


Five Decades of Educational Progress 


By A._E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty years ago there was not a high school, 
city school, normal school, academy, seminary, 
college and few universities with a laboratory. 
Now there are 10,000 laboratories in the schools 
and institutions of the United States. 

Then there was not a bench, hand tool, or 
machine in any «school or institution in the 
United States, now there are 10,000 schools with 
mechanical equipment. 

Then there was but one school or college in 
the United States that had any respect for 
educational agriculture or school gardening, 
now there are thousands of schools giving at- 
tention thereto. 

Then there were few cities that had drawing, 
now there is no city that does not have it. 

Then there were few cities that had music 
auz t, now there are few that do not. Then 


there was not a school gymnasium in the United 
States, now there are thousands. 

Then there was not a piece of play apparatus 
in any school ground in the United States, 
now there are 100,000. 

Then there was not a college graduate in 
any normal school faculty unless by accident, 
now there is no member of a normal school 
faculty who is not a college graduate unless by 
inheritance. 

Then there was not a college or university 
with any thought of professional work for 
teachers, now there is not one without it. 

Then there was not a school that did not 
require all learning to come from books, now 
there is not a city school, a high school, a normal 
school, and scarcely a college or university that 


_ limits its education to book work. 
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Then there was no psychology that was not 
built on “intellect, sensibility and will,’’ words 
no longer heard except in the pulpit and by an- 
cient and honorable professors. 

Then the subject was the only subject of 
thought and the child was the subject for 
applied physical action. Now the child is of 
interest mentally, esthetically and ethically, 
and physically he is subject for improvement 
rather than reprovement, 

In 1870 there was no studying of anything 
by doing anything. The school was a book 
affair. Book-minded children and youth learned 
a good deal while those who were not book- 
minded learned little. The student who ac- 
tually visualized the experiment he was describ- 
ing had fine mental discipline and appreciated 
science, 


There was no compulsory school law dreamed 
of, so that only those stayed in school who 
could learn from books, and as they were never 
hindered by non-bookish students they made 
great strides. As there was no show-down re- 
quired and as estimates were impressionistic 
in their nature scholarship ranked high. That 
was the condition when the American school 
entered the decade 1870 to 1880. 

How did we come from the then to the now, 
from there to here? 

Nothing in human nature comes without 
some push by human nature. Some human 
thought has been the carrying power over 
every sticking point which the gravitation of 
human nature has always created.—Department 
of Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio, February 
23 to 28, 1920. 


The School of Tomorrow* 


By ANGELO PATRI, 


Principal of School No. 45, New York, N. Y. 


TheJNew School knows that children are 
born with the right to be as different as the 
Creator intended them to be. It will construct 
its building, plan its curriculum, select its 
supervisors with that idea to the front. The 
New School is a place where children grow. 

America must hold fast to the idea of work 
well done. It must hold fast to the idea that 
efficiency breeds self-respect. An American 
works. It is his heritage. It is his happiness. 
The New School trains joyous, efficient, self- 
respecting workers. 


THe AMERICAN CHILD TAKES TO WORK 


The American child takes to work as a duck 
takes to water. He wants a job. All he asks 
is that it be of his size and that it count for 
something. It must be a real job. It must be 
something for somebody. He wants to plan 
it, carry it to completion and see it work. 

It may be that he is a worker with words. 
He longs to paint the fancies that flit thru his 
mind, or the everyday happenings in fancy dress, 
in beautiful words. Why not? 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF THE WoRK 


A little chap fashioned a man out of his bit 
of clay as he worked in the modeling room. He 
liked making that man and when he had him 
finished he measured his work in terms of his 
idea and found it good. Then full of respect and 
appreciation of this child of his brain and work 
of his hands, he wrote a poem about it. 


“From Address at Cleveland, Ohio. 


“tT made a man of clay, 
I made him in one day, 
If he could only talk, 
I'd take him for a walk.” 


Another child made boats. He began with 
a chip for a hull and a tooth pick for a mast. 
Now they are magnificent things with turrets 
and things. They sail along in the water if 
one uses a judicious stick. 

These boats have all been made with the 
greatest care and skill. Each had a definite 
purpose. Each was a solution. One had sails, 
one had a carefully weighted keel. One was 
a submarine. All were real and part of the 
worker’s body and mind. 

These children will work. They will carry 
on the traditions of the early Americans, the 
type of workmen who made masterpieces of 
such commonplace things as doorways and 
mantels. 


PLAY Is NECESSARY : 


Play is as necessary to the child as food is 
for the growth of his body. Luther Gulick 
used to say that “ play was the fun of the soul.” 

Gradually the play idea merges into work. 
It is difficult to define the limits of one or the 
other in the well-ordered life of the New School. 

Gradually the adolescent emerges and the 
constructive, organized idea displaces the happy- 
go-lucky, anything-for-action idea of the child. 
If he is not guarded the play idea drops out and 
the child’s growth is checked. 
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It is time for the team. The baseball team 
and the basket ball team will keep the play 
spirit alive and teach democracy. Democracy 
means no more than fair play for everybody. 
There is no better place to teach it than on the 
playground. The majority rule and the minority 
are protected in their rights. 


THE NEW ScHOOL TEACHES FREEDOM 

The New School is based upon the notion of 
Freedom. It expresses the right of the child 
to be different and the responsibility of the 
community to provide for it. 

The course of study has that aim—freeing the 
child. It will free him from ignorance, free 
him from bad habits, free him from inaccuracy. 

It will teach him to think, to search, to test, 
until he finds the truth that sets him free. 

The Three R’s are taught more thoroughly 
and more intelligently than ever before. They 
are looked upon as the pre-requisites of an educa- 
tion. When the child discovers that they are 
the tools with which he carves his way up the 
“Hill Difficulty,” they cease to become routined 
drudgery and become structural in his education. 


THE TEACHER IS THE NEW SCHOOL 


The teacher is the New School. We may 
plan and discuss and build, but the teacher 
has the final word. If he does not understand 
and insists upon the cramming, jamming process, 
our efforts are wasted. The teacher of the New 
School understands. He is an expert in child 
culture. He has, beside his expert knowledge 
of classroom technique, some definite message 
for the children in his classes. 

He has a gift, a live interest that has kindled 
and kept his soul alive. Some people call it a 
hobby. He is a drawing teacher. He lives in 
terms of color and line and form. The children 
revel in the beauties he unfolds for them. 

One teacher is a dramatist, one is a gardener, 
one is a scientist, one is a writer, one is a musician, 
one is a sculptor. These gifted teachers are the 
ones that put wings on the work of the day. 
They inspire children to “Come up higher.” 
Without such we are but ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 
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THE NEW SCHOOL AND THE PEOPLE 


Nobody is left out of the New School. In the 
early days the people used it for their meeting 
place. They held their Town Meeting there. 
They had the spelling bee and the choir practice 
there. The honored guest and the itinerant 
lecturer were welcomed there. The school 
was the center of the community life. 

The school will keep alive so long as it keeps 
its people in touch with its life and in its turn 
keeps in close touch with its people. The life 
of the people is constantly changing. The 
life of the New School will change from time to 
time to keep step. Its science, its literature, 
its discipline will grow out of the life of the 
community. They will arise out of the best 
ideas of the people. So the school will grow. 


SELLING THE SCHOOL TO THE PEOPLE 


We school folk know what the New School is. 
We believe in it. We have sold it to ourselves. 
We have not sold it to the people. The public 
seems to look upon school as necessary impedi- 
menta to be gotten over or under as soon as 
possible that they may go about more important 
matters. 

This is our fault. We have not sold them our 
school. We have not succeeded to the point 
of getting them to build it, run it, man it effi- 
ciently. We have the idea and they have the 
money. Until the two meet there will be no 
New School in America. 

With the New School comes the New Superin- 
tendent who will sell his school to his community. 
He will draw up a campaign of advertising and 
selling as carefully and as scientifically as does 
the business house selling a new brand of choco- 
late. 

He will write and speak and his staff of writers 
and cartoonists and speech makers will write 
and draw and speak for the New School. We 
will sell it. The American people will accept 
a good article of Education when they see it. 

Get out the posters and speakers. Hold 
meetings and teach the people. America is the 
most generous country in the world, and the 
richest. Sell the public schools to the people. 


Conference of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cleveland Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. J. A. Smith gave a large and beauti- 
ful luncheon at Hotel Hollenden to open the 
Conference, February 24th. Over 150 men 
and women participated. Dr. P. P. Claxton 
and Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford were among 
those who responded to toasts. 

Prominent leaders in Ohio Congress as well 
as from many other states attended. 


The Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 
was the topic at the Conference of National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Cleveland, Feb. 24, at Hotel Hollenden, 

Mrs. Williams, President of Ohio Congress. 
gave greeting. 

Mrs. Henry O. Holland, a former member of 
Buffalo School Board, showed their coéperation 
and aid to school boards, giving many examples 
of that use. 
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What they had done for rural communities 
was thoroughly emphasized by John L. Graham, 
superintendent of schools of Davies County, Ky., 
who has the largest membership of any county. 

Miss Lida E. Gardner, national organizer for 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the Southern States 
with the enthusiastic support of State Supt. 
Colvin, of Kentucky, aims for the enlistment of 
300,000 parents and teachers in Kentucky alone. 

State Supt. Dwight Dowell, of Alabama, is 
for all that promotes Child-Welfare. 

On February 25, at Hotel Hollenden: 

Discussion on Federal Measures: Smith 
Towner Bill, Including Home Education Divi- 
sion, Military Bills, Physical Education Bill, 
Maternity and Infancy Bill. 


Extracts from Addresses 


Dr. M. V. O'Shea: The center of population 
is shifting from country to city. Activities 
which are normal for children up to, and even 
through their “‘teens’’ are not provided by the 
city. The first task in promoting Child-Welfare 
relates to securing adequate facilities for varied 
motor activities in the open. If we cannot 
do that we will always have unsolved problems 
in Child-Welfare. Roofs of buildings may be 
utilized as a substitute for natural conditions 
on the ground. 

Homes must be organized to promote child- 
welfare. Those who make laws which govern 
our cities are almost unconscious of the existence 
of parents and homes because unorganized they 
have no political power. The time has come 
when the homes in every community should 
organize for the purpose of controlling the 
conditions in the community which affect the 
welfare of their children—physically, intellectu- 
ally and morally. 

Mr. Henry Gideon, Chief Compulsory Education 
Division of Philadelphia: The state requires that 
parents shall send their children to school. If 
they do not, it fines them and even demands 
prison sentence if fines are not paid. It pro- 
vides a Mothers’ Pension Law to assist widowed 
mothers so children may go to school, but does 
not appropriate sufficient funds to help more 
than a small proportion of those who need it. 
It refuses to permit children to earn money for 
themselves and does not provide means to 
supply clothing without which they cannot 
attend school. When the State makes laws, it 
should see that it is possible to enforce them 
without injustice. As it is now, worthy widows 
have been sent to prison by magistrates because 
they could not pay the fine, because the children 
were kept at home because they had no shoes 
or other clothing. 
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Mrs. Frederic Schoff: The Philadelphia Child- 
Welfare Association works with the Department 
of Compulsory Education in helping children 
who for various reasons need special care and 
moral help, beyond the power of busy teachers 
to give. By such assistance, at the very be- 
ginning of wrongdoing, nearly all children can 
be set on the upward way. Education is the 
duty and business of homes and schools. The 
scope of the State Boards of Education must be 
widened to cover supervision and adequate care 
of all children, normal or exceptional. Every 
question concerning children comes under 
education, and belongs properly in the educa- 
tional system. Schools for treatment of ex- 
ceptional or wayward children should be part 
of the school system. Centralized care of 
Child-Welfare outside the home should be vested 
in state boards of education, and in state boards 
of health, 

The following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: Resolved that the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
annual conference convened at Cleveland, Ohio, 
hereby recommends that the problem of com- 
pulsory education and juvenile delinquency be 
referred to the state boards of education for 
consideration and solution. 

Mr. Charles F. Powlison, Secretary National 
Child-Welfare Association, presented a _ plan 
made by Hon. Ben B. Lindsey for nation-wide 
coéperation in measures for Child-Welfare. 
At a meeting in New York, December 26, 1919, 
called by Judge Lindsey, a preliminary com- 
mitee was formed to enlist all who had given 
study to child-welfare to suggest measures 
requiring legislative action. It was decided to 
present the plan to the League of Women Voters 
which desires to further enlist the support of the 
twenty-eight million new voters. 

Mr. J. R. Francis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio: Parents and teachers must 
give more united unselfish effort to meet the 
needs of children. To do this, larger appro- 
priations for education are necessary. 

The following Federal Bills were discussed: 
Smith Towner Bill—including a provision for 

help to parents, 

Military Bills, 

Physical Education Bill, 

Maternity and Infancy Bill, ” 

Home Education Division in Bureau of Educa- 
tion to help parents in their care of children. 

Strong endorsement was given to Smith 
Towner, Physical Education and Maternity and 
Infancy Bills. 

Miss Bessie Locke and Dr. John S. Garber, 
superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, were 
among those who participated in the round- 
table discussions, 
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Home Demonstration Agents Aid Americanization 


When the European immigrant comes to 
America it is not many weeks before he wants 
and demands American viands on his table. 
Some few may be purchased ready cooked, but 
it is necessary to prepare most of them in the 
home, and that is where the foreign-born wife 
and mother usually comes to grief. There is no 
one to teach her how to cook the strange foods, 
and if she had the instructions in English she 
could not read them, for the wife in the foreign 
family is usually the last one to learn American 
speech and ways, because she comes little into 
contact with the outside world. 

The children, as soon as they are of school age, 
want their clothes to look like those of the other 
children, but their mother does not know how to 
use American patterns, and so they wear a 
combination of American ready-mades and for- 
eign garb. In a large number of instances this 
inability of the foreign woman to cope with the 
problems she encounters in the new world has 
been the cause of the lessened respect for her in 
the eyes of her husband and children. 

Realizing the necessity of instructing foreign- 
born women in American ways of living, the 
home demonstration agents of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the state agricul- 
tural colleges are teaching them how to make an 
American home, and incidentally how to speak 
the English language. The organization of 
these women is rather difficult, for many foreign 
husbands are opposed to the wife becoming 
Americanized to the extent that she is often 
absent from home. So long as he or his children 
are being benefited by advice given in the home 
on their food he is willing for his wife to learn, 
but he is opposed to her going elsewhere to receive 
instruction. 

However, women are women, even if born under 
different flags, and when the word seeps through 
a neighborhood that at So-and-So’s home an 
American lady is teaching how to make a waist 
just like those in the store windows, or is showing 
Angelica how to cook some of these queer Amer- 


ican foods, shawls go over heads and the little 
house where the extension service emissary 
holds forth is soon packed. At every demon- 
stration new neighbors come in to beg the use of 
the pattern for baby’s dress or to learn how to 
cook the contents of some hidden-away package 
that defied them after they had bought it. 

At Paterson, N. J., this work is becoming so 
popular that it is almost impossible to follow up 
the demonstrations given in the foreign homes or 
to go to all the houses where help is asked, but 
through the milk stations and the school nurses 
the families in particular need of instruction are 
easily located. 

One of the home demonstration agents in 
Buffalo, believing that better results would follow 
if the women could be induced to leave their 
home to get the instruction, has opened this 
winter a thrift kitchen especially for foreign- 
born Italian women. Prominent Italian laymen 
and clergy indorsed its establishment and it 
was well advertised by announcements in schools 
and churches and at the macaroni factories. 
The prejudices of the Italian husbands were 
handled in so diplomatic a way that the success 
of the little thrift kitchen seems assured. These 
men, who believed that a woman's place is in 
the home and that she should stay there, were 
invited to come with their wives to the opening 
of the kitchen, and the lure that brought a crowd 
was the best music that Buffalo’s local talent 
could furnish. As the Italian is a music-loving 
person, everyone at the ‘social’? had a good 
time, and so far no objections have been ad- 
vanced against the wives going back to learn 
how to cook and sew in American fashion. 
The day after the opening a continuous stream of 
callers, many of whom could speak no English, 
came to the kitchen. In the evening came the 
girls from fourteen to sixteen years, who worked 
in the clothing and macaroni factories, and they 
were so delighted with the place that they 
asked if it might not be opened to them every 
evening and on Sundays. 


The Home 


By REV. FLOYD W. GOMPKINS, D. D. 


Nothing on earth—not even our churches— 
can be counted as dear as a Christian home. 
How the memory of many of us goes back to the 
days of childhood, when father and mother and 
sisters and brothers made home a _ veritable 
place of refuge and peace! The home is a type 
of heaven. God established it in the Garden of 
Eden. Christ sanctified it in Nazareth,where 
He—the Son of God on earth—lived as a child 
and as a young man. The fifth commandment 
places it as the center of duty and privilege, 


and our American spirit has made it the foun- 
dation of our government. There are no such 
homes to be found in all the world as our real 
American homes, How our dear soldiers missed 
their homes when they were abroad, and how 
those who died so bravely went back in spirit 
to the dearest place on earth to them! I heard 
recently of a splendid man who was dying in 
France, and after the chaplain had prayed with 
him and they had said the Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether, the soldier put his hands together as he 
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used to do in childhood, and said: ‘“ Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” and died as a little child by 
his mother’s knee. 

In the first place our homes should be Christian 
homes. There should be family prayer and 
grace at meals, The influence in later life of 
these recognitions of God and his care is great, 
for they teach the natural thought of God, that 
He cares for the home and that His service and 
love are a part of all human experience. I am 
afraid that too often these acts of home worship 
are neglected. The ‘family altar’’ has fallen 
down, and as a result we have separations, 
unhappy homes and divorces. Surely as a 
Christian nation we must seek to restore family 
religion and so prove to God the certainty of 
our faith. Attendance at church worship is 
another privilege. In old times the family pew 


saw father and mother and children every Sunday , 


at church. Now the children seldom come, in 
some cases the Sunday school taking the place 
of church worship. And too often the parents 
stay at home to read the Sunday newspaper. 
Free pews in church have also interfered with 
this family attendance, there being no regular 
assigned sittings for every Sunday and for all 
the members of the family. Let us seek to make 
the home a place where Christ is counted as an 
honored guest, and we will find a new sense of 
strength in our young people and an added 
happiness in all the home life. 

The home should be a place of unselfish for- 
bearance. When people live together there are 
It would be 


sure to arise differences of opinion. 
stupid if all thought alike or had the same 


qualities and sentiments. One of the joys of a 
true home is found in the varied characteristics of 
the members of a family. But there must be a 
kindly feeling and discussion must never lead 
to bitterness in thought or word. Where love 
controls there is always a spirit of harmony. 
Nothing is so sad asa family quarrel. It breaks 
into the very joy of the home and creates a 
sorrow all the greater because of the close 
relationship. Kind speech, courteous behavior, 
loving words, praise and appreciation create an 
atmosphere which not only blesses the inmates 
of a home, but also has an influence which visitors 
feel and which they carry away with them not 
only as a memory but as an incentive. 

The home is a coéperative institution and 
demands a share in the service from every 
member. Wise parents teach their children to 
take a part in the work of the home. It is a 
great mistake for servants to do all the work. 
It is an equal mistake for the mother to bear 
all the burdens of housekeeping. She is the 
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queen of the home, and that does not mean that 
she sits in state while others toil, but it does mean 
that she is to be loved and honored and obeyed 
and served. A man told me once that the 
happiest days of his life were found when, being 
poor, he helped his wife with the meals and the 
dishes. Such arguments, such laughing fun, 
he said, he had not experienced when wealth 
and servants came. Perhaps the difficulty 
today in securing servants has a message for us 
all, calling us back to simpler modes of living 
and above all else to mutual service in the home 
life. We can never rightly neglect family duties 
for outside interests. The home should come 
first and home work should never be counted 
as drudgery, but rather as a joyous privilege. 

Evenings at home—father reading aloud, 
mother sewing, children listening until bedtime— 
children’s hour, of which Longfellow so finely 
writes in his poem—games, music, laughter— 
can any of these pleasures be balanced by moving 
pictures every night or by unceasing engage- 
ments here or there? Life is very interesting 
today. We are living in a changing age and 
we grow unduly excited and perhaps we attempt 
too many things. We are becoming a nervous 
folk and find it difficult to sit still. Perchance 
a more thorough and happy cultivation of home 
life would be good for us. Perchance a moment 
of quiet would teach us that God still loves the 
old world for which Christ died; that the home 
of the soul can be found even on earth when the 
doors of the outside world are closed and in the 
calm retreat the still voice of the loving Master 
banishes fear and speaksof peace. There must 
be times of struggle in a world not yet finished; 
but the workman gains his inspiration on the 
mount of vision as Moses did, and only to a 
spirit calmed by faith can the deeper knowledge 
come. Open the door of the heart to Christ, 
poor, troubled child of many cares and biting 
fears, and when He has entered close the door 
to all else and let Him be there alone with you. 

For, after all, the home is the center of light, 
and light can come only when the Light of the 
World enters and drives away darkness. ‘“ Peace 
be to this house.” He whispers as He passes 
the threshold. And lo, though it be but a poor 
shelter, a lodging room, it is home because He 
is there. By and by there will come the ful- 
fillment of all the promises, and the longings for 
an ideal home will be satisfied in that ‘“‘Home 
over there.” But we must begin it in the home 
here. It must be a home where the Master is 
known, where brotherly love is given, where 
service is dear and where the incense of worship 
ever ascends. 
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Appeal for Serbian Relief 


From Serbian Relief Committee of America, 70 5th Ave. 


Dr. Milosk Popovitch, director, Department 
for Protection of Jugo Slav Children, of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
sent out a report and an appeal for aid addressed 
to the Relief Organizations of Great Britain and 
America, to all friends of Serbia, and particularly 
to those who have little children. 

Dr. Popovitch stated that by the greatest 
efforts of all the personnel available, 1,868 
fatherless children had been provided for— 
1,868 out of a round half million. 

With a Serbian winter only a few months 
distant it was a critical situation. What has 
been done about it? How can those among us 
of limited means and opportunity take effective 
action, and why should the fathers and mothers 
of America more than the men and women of 
other lands give special heed to the cry for 
help of these children? 

The situation was clearly one that could 
only successfully be dealt with by full codpera- 
tion between all the agencies engaged in the 
work. 

Accordingly, a central committee has been 
established at Belgrade. It is composed of 
representatives of the government of the new 
Kingdom, the Serbian Church, and four British 
and American Relief Organizations. Each Re- 
lief Organization has undertaken a definite area of 
labor. That of the Serbian Relief Committee 
of America lies in the center of old Serbia, 65 
miles south of the capital, Belgrade. The 
Serbian headquarters of the Committee are at 
Chachak, where 100 acres of fertile government 
land and a barracks which housed a thousand 
soldiers has been placed at its disposal, and, 
also, near at hand the Serbian Church has given 
for the committee’s use 10,000 acres of Mon- 
astery lands and four Monasteries. The whole 
work is centralized at Chachak and from that 
point it will spread in a widening circle until 
the full task is accomplished. 

The direction of the work has been placed 
in the hands of the committee’s commissioner 
for Serbia, Mr. William J. Doherty, formerly 
deputy commissioner of New York City Chari- 
ties, and an able staff of experts in all that 
has to do with the care and welfare of children. 
During the last few months the committee has 
expended for the direct relief of this condition 
in Serbia in round figures $300,000, and its 
estimated budget for 1919-1920 is three million 
dollars. 

The program adopted by the committee 
has been pronounced by experts the ‘most 
constructive piece of reconstruction work ever 
projected for any country of Europe.” It aims 
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not merely at the immediate relief of these 
children and the carrying of them safely through 
the winter, but also at the future welfare, and 
through them the welfare of the entire com- 
munity. It is a tremendous, but as now or- 
ganized, a perfectly possible piece of work, but 
for success it needs the full support of the 
American public. Without that, no matter 
how well the plan is conceived, or how able and 
single-hearted the men and women in whose 
hands its execution lies, it must fail. 

Perhaps the most effective way in which 
those who can not give largely may do their 
share in this work, is through the ‘Adoption 
System”’ as applied by the Serbian Relief Com- 
mittee of America. It is not desirable to 
institutionalize or pauperize the children of 
these sturdily independent people. Just as 
far as is possible the people are ready and 
anxious to take these children into their families 
and care for them. But Serbia is a ruined 
country as no country was ever before ruined. 
The people have not the means often to care 
even for their own nearest and dearest, and 
here the committee steps in and provides what 
is necessary. 

For $72.00 a year, paid in to its office at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, either in one pay- 
ment or in monthly instalments of $6.00 each, 
the committee guarantees to give one Serbian 
war orphan proper care for one year. The 
child is placed usually either with some relative 
or friend who could not otherwise provide for it, 
or in the family of a farmer, and through a 
department specially provided for that purpose, 
complete supervision of its care is maintained 
by the committee’s agents. 

The advantages of this method are many. 
The subscriber is not giving to an abstract 
child, but to a definite boy or girl whose name 
and face, through a photograph, and previous 
history, for all these things are furnished to 
each subscriber by the committee. The child 
also has a feeling of responsibility to its god- 
parent in far-off America, and a valuable per- 
sonal relation is established. 

The adoption of one or more children is open 
to nearly everyone. A good illustration of this 
was the adoption last summer of a fatherless 
Serbian boy and an orphaned girl by the 
Baptist Daily Vacation Bible Schools of New 
York. The children of the Vacation Schools 
were alien children gathered from the poorest 
sections of the great city, but with their hardly 
saved pennies and nickels they have assumed the 
safety and well-being of those two Serbian 
children, to whom death already beckoned. 
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Goop EXTENSION WorK IN IOWA SCHOOL 


(he Albion consolidated school in Marshall 
County, Iowa, did unusually good agricultural 
and home economic work during the past year 
in connection with its regular work, according to 
its report. The pupils and their parents for 
several years have exhibited much interest in 
vocational studies, but it was not until early in 
1919 that the vocational work of the school was 
put on a systematic basis. It was decided then 
that pupils who wished to do vocational work 
should be organized into boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and that the projects should make a regular part 
of the school work. 

As a preliminary step the school district 
bought five acres of land which had been used 
as a pasture for many years and which adjoined 
the school grounds. Last April the tough blue- 
grass sod of this field was plowed and the school 
gardens started. Much work was needed to 
get the old pasture in condition to grow garden 
truck, but by the last of that month the club 
gardens, twelve in number, each 25 by 36 feet, 
were laid out. These were planted and culti- 
vated by the children of the school, and were 
kept in splendid condition all the growing season. 
The rows were planned to be long enough and 
far enough apart to permit the use of a horse for 
cultivating purposes. Potatoes, cabbages, beans, 
peas, beets, lettuce, and radishes were grown. 

Many schools, whether consolidated or not, 
may find it profitable to carry on similar work. 

Special investigations made by the Children’s 
Bureau in three American cities show how babies 
have suffered as a result of the advance in the 
price of milk. In Baltimore of the 728 children 
between two and seven years of age, only 29 
per cent. are now having fresh milk to drink 
as against 60 per cent. a year ago; in Washington, 
half of those between two and seven years 
visited by the public health nurses were receiving 
no fresh milk to drink; and in New Orleans 
conditions were even worse. Add to this, the 
statement made by Dr. William R. P. Emerson 
that about one third of all American babies and 
school children are malnourished and that from 
twenty to forty per cent. of those graduating 
from elementary schools are physically unfit 
and you have a situation that demands attention. 

While national attention has been drawn to 
the food needs of the child little attention has 
been given to the other factors such as housing, 
clothing, and recreation, which affect his de- 
velopment. Studies of the type recommended 
by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau would 
seek to determine all a child’s needs. They 
would be based upon actual living conditions in 
various types of communities; and would ac- 
cordingly have a practical and not merely a 
theoretical value. Through them mothers would 


obtain an authoritative statement concerning 
the basic needs of growing children and com- 
munities would be given an insight into the way 
in which those needs may be met. 


CHILDREN BorN OvuT OF WEDLOCK 


What rights do the laws of this country give 
to the child born out of wedlock? What 
responsibility has the state toward him! What 
method exists of placing a part of the burden of 
his support and education upon the father? 
Can the child inherit property from either his 
father or his mother? Has he a right to his 
father’s name? Does the subsequent marriage 
of his parents make him legitimate in the eyes 
of the law? These and many other questions 
about the legal obligations of parents and of 
the State to children born out of wedlock are 
answered in a bulletin entitled “Illegitimacy 
Laws in the United States and Certain Foreign 
Countries,” issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The English common law, in some respects 
still unaltered in England and in parts of the 
United States, regards the child born out of 
wedlock as the “child of no one.”’ He bears no 
legal relationship even to his mother, and the 
subsequent marriage of his parents can not 
legitimate him. Many of our states have 
altered the common law by statutes more 
favorable to the child. One of the most radical 
departures is found in the North Dakota law of 
1917, which declares every child the legitimate 
child of his natural parents, but which weakens 
this broad provision by the failure to provide 
adequate administrative machinery. Minnesota 
in 1917 passed a law which aims to secure for 
children born cut of wedlock “the nearest ap- 
proximation to the care, support, and education 
that they would be entitled to receive if born of 
lawful marriage.’’ The state board of control is 
made the child’s official guardian; this board 
may bring complaint in illegitimacy proceedings 
and must see that the child’s interests are 
safeguarded. 

Provisions were adopted in Virginia as early 
as 1785, whereby the issue of certain annulled 
marriages could be made legitimate, and whereby 
subsequent marriage could legitimate issue, 
and the child could inherit from the mother. 
These provisions are not even yet universal in 
this country. Four states have no provision 
for legitimation by subsequent marriage, and 
many limitations are placed upon the right of 
children of annulled or void marriages to be 
considered legitimate. 

Attention is called in this report to the fact 
that our legal provisions for the support of the 
child born out of wedlock are inadequate—the 
payments prescribed are often too low, and in 
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most of the States the period of support is too 
brief, sometimes reaching only to the child’s 
tenth or twelfth year. In one state only a single 
payment of $50 is required; in another $90 
distributed over three years is required. The 
two most liberal states have allowances that 
total, in one case, $2,750 for the first eighteen 
years of the child's life; and in the other, $1,750 
for the first eleven years of the child’s life. 

The report suggests that illegitimacy legis- 
lation in the United States might be improved 
by uniform provision for the establishment of 
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legitimacy; the legitimation of children of null 
or subsequent marriages; possibility of adoption 
by the father; and declaration that the relation 
of mother and child is the same whether the 
child is legitimate or not. 

In addition to a critical analysis of certain 
phases of the various state laws in tabular form, 
the complete text of all the state laws, the 
illegitimacy provisions of the Codes of France, 
Germany and Switzerland, and a reference index 
to the U. S. illegitimacy laws. 





A Plan for Giving Sex Instruction 


Part II. The Responsibility of Parents for givingChildren Sex Instruction 


By RUPERT BLUE. 


Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 


Last month mention was made of the present 
lack of any adequate sex instruction for boys and 
girls from wholesome sources. Undersirable sex 
practices and the prevalence of venereal diseases 
were given as the results of the gross ignorance 
on the part of boys and girls of the facts of their 
own sex life. It was shown that the main re- 
sponsibility for giving this instruction lies with 
the parents although supplementary instruction 
may be given in schools by those fully equipped 
to give it. A plan of action by which parents 
and teachers could prepare themselves to give 
this instruction was outlined and a program for 
an association meeting given. 

This month it is desired to discuss more fully 
what is the responsibility of the parent and how 
it may be met. 

As was shown last month, sex instruction as it 
has been given in the past has been from four 
to six years too late. First sex impressions 
usually come to boys at the age of 9% years and 
generally come from undesirable sources. It is 
not sufficient therefore for a parent to instruct a 
boy at the age of 13 or 16 and consider that he 
has done his part. First impressions are always 
the strongest, and it is of great importance that 
the first should be a right impression coming 
preferably from the parent. Otherwise wrong 
habits of thought and conduct may be established 
which are overcome later with difficulty. 

The problem is not as difficult as it seems. 
It is essential that parents secure the confidence 
of their children so that all questions about 
sex and reproduction will come to them for 
answer. This confidence may be secured by 
answering truthfully the first questions asked. 
If the child’s curiosity is not satisfied, or if his 
question is evaded, he will go elsewhere for 
answer. Parents should remember that only 


an abnormally dull child fails to be curious a- 
bout such things. If a child does not ask ques- 
tions, the chances are that his curiosity has been 
satisfied by other people. 

Puberty is the period when bodily sexual 
development is especially noticeable. It be- 
gins with girls at about eleven to thirteen years 
of age and in boys about thirteen to fifteen years. 

As the child approaches puberty, questions 
become less frequent. If confidence has been 
firmly established it is likely that much valuable 
information will have been imparted by an- 
swering questions in a simple, natural way. 
At this time it may be necessary for parents to 
give information voluntarily about the im- 
portant sex changes taking place. 

Boys and girls should understand that the 
new sensations and impulses that come to them 
at this time are indications that their bodies are 
being prepared for the duties and responsibilities 
of motherhood and fatherhood. 

Boys should be told that seminal emissions 
at night generally begin at about fifteen or six- 
teen, that they are normal and that no atten- 
tion should be paid to them unless the occurrence 
is oftener than two or three times a month. 
They should be warned against self-abuse as a 
habit that may hinder the development of the 
highest manhood, but not frightened by exag- 
gerated statements of its effects. The prevalent 
idea that it is healthy for young men to have 
sexual relations with women should be cor- 
rected. The common sense and idealism of 
a life of continence before marriage can be 
emphasized at this time. 

Girls should be told about menstruation before 
their bodies show signs of change. They should 
know that it is a normal function and there 
should be no discomfort or pain if bodies are 
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well and strong. The sex organs and the 
method of reproduction should be explained to 
them and the dangers of illegitimacy connected 
with irregular sexual intercourse. 

As boys and girls grow older and associate 
more and more with outside companions at 
school or in industry, they should be told about 
venereal diseases, how they are contracted and 
something of their effects. 

During middle adolescence (from sixteen to 
nineteen years of age) guidance becomes in- 
direct. The youth’s natural interest in out-of- 
door games and physical activities should be 
encouraged. Good habits of eating, sleeping, 
exercising, and bathing should be insisted upon 
for both boys and girls. 

Sex manifests itself normally in an attraction 
among friends of the opposite sex. Boys and 
girls should be encouraged to mingle socially at 
frequent intervals at times and places at which 
adults can be present. The practice of familiari- 
ties between the sexes, known commonly as 
spooning, presents a problem for parents. It is 
positively useless merely to say “Don’t do it.”’ 
The real danger and unfairness of such things 
should be pointed out clearly. 


The Plan of Action 


In the February issue of the Child-Welfare 
Magazine it was recommended that each Parent- 
Teacher Association devote two’meetings to the 
study of the problems of sex education. A pro- 
gram for the first meeting was suggested, dealing 
with the need for sex education and the problem 
of giving sex instruction to girls. Following is 
a suggested program for the second meeting, 
which deals especially with the problem of giving 
sex instruction to boys. 


The Problems of Sex Education—Second Program 
I. Review of the Need for Sex Education and 
other Problems discussed at 
First Meeting 
Il. The Physiology and Psychology of Sex in 
Boys. 
References: 
“Boy Problem,” by W. B. 
Forbush, Pilgrim Press, $1.00. 
“The Mental Hygiene of Child- 
hood,”’ by William A. White, 
M.D. 
“The  Child’s | Unconscious 
Mind,” by Willfred Lay. 
“Reproduction and Sexual Hy- 
giene,”” by Winfield S. Hall, 
M.D. 
Ill. How Parents can give Sex Instruction to 
Boys. 
References: 
“From Youth to Manhood,” 
by Winfield S. Hall, M.D. 
“Life’s Beginning,” by Winfield 
S. Hall, M.D. 
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“Biology of Sex,” by T. W. 
Galloway. 

Need for Wholesome Mental and 
Physical Occupation and Recre- 
ation 

References: 

“How to Fight Venereal Di- 
seases in your City,” Venereal 
Disease Bulletin No. 48, U. 
S. Public Health Service. 

“The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets,” by Jane Ad- 
dams, Macmillan. 

“The Social Emergency,” by 
Wm. T. Foster. 

The Plan of Action outlined in the February 
issue of Child-Welfare suggested also that a 
special committee on sex education be appointed, 
which should (1) arrange the program of the 
meetings, (2) present the papers, and (3) help 
the individual mothers. 

Parents should read the books recommended 
on page 248 of this issue, in preparation for the 
meetings to be held by the association, and also 
to prepare themselves to teach their own children. 
The ultimate success of any campaign for sex 
education begins and ends with the number of 
children given the right kind of information. 
The special message which the Public Health 
Service would like to leave with the parents and 
teachers this month is this: Inform yourselves. 
Teach your children. 


IV. The 





The Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service 228 First street, n. w., Washington, 
D.C. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of 
will adopt the plan outlined in this and the Feb- 
ruary issue of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
will devote two meetings to the study of the 
problems of sex education, and will give our 
sex instruction. The following pamphlets 
are desired: 


copies Pamphlet A for young men 


copies Pamphlet B for the general public 


copies Pamphlet C for boys 
copies Pamphlet D for parents 


copies Pamphlet E for girls 


copies Pamphlet F for educators 
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Books ON SEX EDUCATION 
Approved by the following committee: 


RuPERT BLUE, Surgeon General, United States 
Public Service. 


PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, Commissioner, United 
States Bureau of Education. 


CHARLES W. ELitot, President Emeritus, Har- 
vard University. 
For Parents of Children 6-12 years 


How Shall I Tell My Child? Mrs. Woodallen 
Chapman. 


The Way Life Begins. 
Vernon M. Cady. 


The Renewal of Life. 
The Mother’s Reply. 


Bertha C. Cady and 


Margaret W. Morley. 
Nellie M. Smith. 


For Boys 11-14 years 


Life’s Beginning. Winfield S. Hall, M.D. 


For Boys 13-18 years 


From Youth Into Manhood. 
Hall, M.D. 


Keeping in Condition. H. H. 


Winfield S. 


Moore. 


For Girls 12-16 years 


The Three Gifts of Life. Nellie M. Smith. 
Life Problems. Winfield S. Hall, M.D. 
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For Young Men 


Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene. 
field S. Hall, M.D. 


Win- 


The Rational Sex Life for Men. 
ner, M.D. 


M. J. Ex- 
For Young Women 


The Three Gifts of Life. Nellie M. Smith. 


For Girls and _ the 
Mary G. Hood, M.D. 


Mothers of Girls. 


For Engaged and Married People 
Engagement and Marriage. Orrin G. Cocks, 


For Teachers, Social Workers, Parents, 
Students of Social Hygiene 


Education. 


and 


Sex Maurice A. Bigelow. 


Problems and Principles of Sex Education. 
M. J. Exner, M.D. 


The Social Emergency. Edited by William 
T. Foster. 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Jane Addams. 


Toward Racial Health. Norah March. 
The Biology of Sex. T.W. Galloway. 


The Third Great Plague. J. H. Stokes. 


What Sort of a Mother are You? 


What sort of a mother are you to your child, 
Your daughter so near womanhood? 

Did you ever ask your innermost self: 
“Did I do everything for her good?”’ 


Were you ready to give up your time for her? 
When ill, did you watch at her bed? 

Or, victim of our restless age, did you 
Rush to the “‘ Movies”’ or “ Shopping”’ instead? 


Were you impatient when many questions she 
asked, 
While you were absorbed in a book? 
Did you show her with curt and angry mien 
You would no interruption brook? 


Did you punish her when in an angry mood? 
Indulge her when she needed restraint? 
Did your heart and mindseek only her good? 

Hs your life only goodness contained? 


Come, mother, reflect, does she know you today? 
Are you worthy and pious and true? 
Do you live for her, work, weep, and smile with 
her? 
If not—What sort of a mother are you? 


Have you taught her to do as she would be 
* done by? 
Do you teach her ‘“‘to hear and to see’’? 
And to feel that through all her Saviour is nigh? 
If so—That’s the sort of a mother to be! 
& & 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
FIRST OF THE PREVIOUS MONTH to ensure their appearance in the next maga- 


zine. The editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying 
with this rule. 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE,OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 
munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 




















Twenty-fourth Annual Child-Welfare Conference—National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Madison, Wisconsin, June 3-8. 
Park Hotel, Headquarters. 
The Capitol for Convention. 


A cordial Welcome to all who are interested in childh ood andpromotion of child-welfare. 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Chairman of Arrange- 
ments. 


State Conventions 


Missour!, Kirksville . . . April 14, 15, 16 
ILLINOIS, Charleston, Ill. . . . May 11, 12, 13 
IDAHO, Gooding . . . May 


Ca.irorniA, Los Angeles . . . May 18-21 
WASHINGTON Strate, Bellingham . . . May 5, 
6, 7,8 


ALABAMA clothing are supplied and attention is given 


Child-Welfare Day was observed by the three 
Mother's Circles of Montgomery in a joint meet- 
ing at the Elks Club. 

Decorations were in blue and gold and a 
large birthday cake with twenty-three candles 
was a gift from Mr. Harold Jacobs. Many 
toasts were given and silver offerings were 
made at the door. Mrs. M. J. Elliott presided. 
Supt. Spright Dowell’s address on Parent- 
leacher Work in Public Schools was the feature 
ot the day. A clinic for children in the mill 
district is to be established and conducted by 
the three Mother’s Circles. Physicians will 
aid and a nurse will give her time to it. 

_ The United Mother’s Circle is still caring 
lor the poor children in school. Books and 


to physical disabilities. 


ARIZONA , 


Arizona Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations held its sixteenth annual 
child-welfare conference March 8, 9, 1920, in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

A banquet opened the Conference. 

The Phoenix High School Orchestra contri- 
buted its services. Greetings were given by 
Gov. T. E. Campbell. Other speakers were 
Mrs. M. T. Phelps, Mrs. John Langdon, Mrs. 
Frank T. Alkire. 

Morning Session, 9:30: Lord’s Prayer, Minutes, 
Reports: (a) Officers, (b) Department Chairmen, 
(c) Associations, Reports of Committees, Elec- 
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tion of Officers, Unfinished Business, New 
Business, Report Credential Committee, Lunch, 
1:00 P. M. 


CONNECTICUT 
ACTIVITIES OF STATE COMMITTEES 


One of the great needs of our city parks is 
more supervision during the winter months, 
and more lights both on the ponds when there 
is skating, also on the hills where they coast. 

There should be a man in charge at each 
place to see that the small boy or girl is not 
molested by day and the older girls protected 
at night so that they may safely enjoy this 
health-giving sport which should be encouraged 
for both young and old. 


THE MOVIES 


Tragedy and comedy, sense and nonsense, 
instruction, entertainment and amusement are 
all mixed in one program. In this mixture 
lurks the possibility for harm, especially for 
our young people. To illustrate the point I 
wish to make, I will cite a recent incident in 
this city. At one of our most popular motion- 
picture houses throngs of people gathered to 
see the story of ‘Daddy Long Legs”’ thrown 
upon the screen. To the thousands of our 
young people who had read the story, this 
part of the program was especially attractive 
and altogether clean and wholesome, but another 
film shown at the time was so plainly suggestive 
of immorality as to have no warrant for its 
existence. Such an exhibition to such an 
audience was little short of criminal. 

Our wide-awake president, Mrs. Chandler, 
promptly took action which resulted in the 
formation of a committee of ladies, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Stoughton, president of 
The Motherhood Club. This committee sought 
the theater manager and protested against the 
objectionable feature of his program and he 
readily promised its immediate elimination. 

In this action of Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Stough- 
ton and the committee, is plainly shown to 
you the way and means at hand to remove the 
evil from the “possibilities of the cinemato- 
graph.” 

Let every parent and teacher resolve to 
act promptly and effectively, whenever any- 
thing really objectionable or harmful is wit- 
nessed at “‘the movies.” 


THRIFT COMMITTEE 


2,000 leaflets on Thrift have been given to 
the 54 affiliated clubs. 

Greenfield Hill Parent-Teacher Association 
appointed a thrift committee. 

Bristol Club a thrift committee. 

New Haven Woman Club a thrift committee. 

West Haven Mother Club a thrift committee. 
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Terryville Mother’s Club feels they are doing 
all they can at the present time. 

Stratford Parent-Teacher Association un- 
able to get anyone to act on committee or hold 
office. 

South Windsor Mother’s Club is revising 
its constitution and as soon as the club get it 
revised they will gladly coéperate with the 
thrift movement. 

Motherhood Club of Hartford have appointed 
a thrift committee. 

Mother’s Neighborhood Circle have appointed 
Miss Kelley as thrift committee. She reports 
$843.75 to date. 

Bunker Hill 
$10.00. 

Forty-eight 
invited to join. 


Parent-Teacher Association, 


unaffiliated clubs have been 


CHILD-WELFARE DAY 


A letter was sent to each President asking that 
Child-Welfare Day, February 17, be observed 
by appropriate programs and by _ generous 
contributions. As far as possible a suggestive 
program issued by Mrs. Mears, national chair- 
man, and a mite box are being sent with each 
letter. 

The need of interest in and funds for the ex- 
tension of the work of the Congress is vital. 
A generous response from all clubs is earnestly 
requested. Money should be sent to Mrs. 
Ralph C. Jenkins, Terryville, Conn., as soon as 
possible after February 17. 


WAYS AND MEANS 
State President's Fund 

Of fifty-four messages sent out, seeking in- 
formation regarding the raising of money for 
the ‘“President’s Fund,’ also the number 
using suggestions printed in Bulletin, only twenty 
using suggestions printed in Bulletin, only 
twenty-five replies received. Of these, eight 
had sent money for the fund; money raised 
either by levying 5 per cap. tax or taking from 
club treasury, and one club by giving life mem- 
bership fee; five other clubs are to send their 
apportionment soon, some will take money 
from club treasury and one from the proceeds 
of a play to be given. Two clubs can do nothing 
toward helping; one because of lack of coépera- 
tion, the other lack of general head, there being 
no officers. Ten clubs because the pressure of 
local interests demand their aid, will be unable 
to contribute, although they will endeavor to 
find means to help if possible. 

Let us hope the other twenty-five clubs will 
see the necessity of sending their contributions 
and speedily forward same at an early date. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


How many Clubs have had Membership 
Drives? 
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How many Clubs have a Membership Com- 
mittee? It is not too late to appoint one and 
start at once to increase your membership and 
win the Congress block and gavel. 

Wouldn't you like to see your Club’s name 
engraved on the silver plate? 

At the annual convention the gavel is pre- 
sented to the Club having the largest percentage 
increase in membership during the year. 

The West Haven Mother’s Club won the 
gavel the first year, the Mother’s Neighbor- 
hood Circle of Hartford the second year. 

The West Haven Mother’s Club has lately 
voted $100 toward the equipment of a welfare 
station to be opened in a community which is 
almost entirely one of foreigners. 

[t has also established sewing classes for 
school children, which are held Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Also, through the Civic Committee of the 
Club fifty-two children enjoyed an afternoon of 
Christmas stories, luncheon, and a Christmas 
tree at the home of the chairman, Mrs. Kirchner. 


GEORGIA 


Mrs. J. E. Andrews, President of the Georgia 
Branch, who has been the leader in the member- 
ship campaign in that state, reports that they 
will number about 10,000 members secured 
this year and expect to double the number 
next year. She is speaking to universities, 
colleges and women’s clubs all over the State 
in promotion of the work of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. The annual meeting this year was 
held in Macon, Ga., in connection with the 
Georgia Education Association. The strength 
in organizing has come from the encouragement 
of the G. E. A. 


IOWA 


On September 11, 1919, the Extension Di- 
vision of the University sent a questionnaire 
to the superintendents of Iowa schools in order 
to ascertain what results had been achieved by 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, and what 
suggestions the superintendents might make 
with reference to a working program for these 
associations. The questionnaire follows: 

. Have you a Parent-Teacher Association? 

. Has it a definite program? 

. Are the meetings well attended? 

. Are the teachers interested? 

. Is this the organization you look to for 

support of your educational program? 

. In your judgment what is the value of this 

organization? 

. What would you suggest as effective changes? 

. Do you consider the Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation a vital factor in promoting a 
closer relationship between the school 
and home? 
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9g. Would closer adherence to the question 
involving the relation of the child to the 
school make the organization more valu- 
able? 

10. Are the programs too general in character? 

11. Does your organization lack definite purpose? 

12. Can we help you in any way? 

This questionnaire was sent to 900 superin- 
tendents of whom 310 replied. Of the replies 
received, 163 were from superintendents in 
towns of 1,000 or less; 98 from superintendents 
in towns of more than 1,000 and less than 5,000; 
and 35 from superintendents in cities of 5,000 
or more. 

Twenty-nine superintendents reported that 
Parent-Teacher Associations were in existence 
in their schools, some having an organization 
for each grade school or high school. Several 
reported that formerly such organizations had 
existed but were no longer active. A large 
number stated that they were desirous of 
having such Associations and asked for assistance 
in organizing them. A few superintendents in 
the smaller places expressed opposition on the 
ground that such Associations might have a 
tendency to make trouble for the superintendents. 
With but one exception the superintendents 
of cities of 5,000 and over said that the Associa- 
tions were very much worth while in promot- 
ing a closer relationship between the school and 
the home. 


Criticisms made are summarized as follows: 

1. The associations have a definite purpose 
but apparently lack definiteness in carrying out 
that purpose. 

2. Programs are too general and often miss 
the vital issues that should be considered seri- 
ously. Often the programs have no direct 


connection with the school problems. Again, 
the parents want to outline the program, but 
expect the teachers to do all the work. 

3. In many ingtances the associations do not 
include in their membership those parents that 
the school needs most to touch. 

4. The organization makes trouble for the 
administrative officers, though not usually 
openly expressed. It often takes the form of 
extending sympathy to a teacher who is out of 
harmony with the superintendent. - 

5. Often the program is merely to find the 
defects in the school and to magnify them. 

6. Too many things are attempted. 

7. In other cases the program deals too much 
with the organization and administration of 
the school rather than the relation of the child 
and the school. 


Suggestions for improvement are summarized 
as follows: 

1. The association must understand that 
leadership of the right sort is the most vital 
factor in the success of the organization. Only 
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persons who have a broad understanding of, 
and an intelligent sympathy with, the problems 
affecting both* home and school, should be 
entrusted with leadership. Social climbers must 
be kept out of office. 

2. Officers must know how to go about the 
work they wish to do without throwing serious 
additional burdens upon the teachers. 

3. Closer adherence to those questions in- 
volving the relation of the child and the home 
to the school is highly desirable. 

4. Membership must include all parents, for 
the association should bring the school into 
touch with all homes. This appears to be most 
important, as many superintendents asked 
whether it was not the experience of most places 
that ‘we have the parents in these organizations 
whom we should be very likely to meet without 
such an Association,’”’ and ‘‘whether these are 
the only groups of parents desired.”’ 

Replies to the questionnaire show that the 
Parent-Teacher Associations are regarded as 
essential to proper codperation between the 
home and the school Professor O’Shea’s recent 
investigation of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
one hundred cities of the Middle West found 
72 per cent. of the teaching force enthusiastic 
about the work, while the remaining 28 per 
cent. found it valueless. ‘‘It rests, then, with 
the women of this country to make the work of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations so vital that no 
principal can say he has had enough of them; 
rather he should say that in order to enable 
his school to do the work for the children he 
must have a Parent-Teacher Association ready 
to do team work.’’ The consensus of the 
superintendents of schools in Iowa is strongly 
in favor of the organization. 

The most enthusiastic reports come from the 
larger cities, where leadership has been de- 
veloped through long training in other organi- 
zations, and where definite programs are more 
easily carried out through the assistance of 
established social agencies. It requires greater 
effort and resourcefulness in the smaller com- 
munities, first to organize and then to make 
any sustained effort to bring into close relation 
the home and school. Lack of proper leader- 
ship is the basic cause for failure in every case. 

Many superintendents are building up a 
community center and a community program 
through the Parent-Teacher Association, realiz- 
ing that the extent to which a child can live a 
well-rounded life during his school period is 
dependent upon the ability of the school to 
provide him with the cultural background of a 
complete community. 

We would suggest a Service Bureau in each 
organization in which the members may have 
an opportunity to define their specific interest 
and to choose the channels through which they 
are willing to take an active part in the work and 
to indicate willingness to assist the teacher in 
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the following: Library work; Exhibits; prepara- 
tion, supervision; Social work; Festival work: 
making costumes; general help for all entertain- 
ments given by the school; Clerical work; 
addressing notices for schools; listing parents 
and pupils; helping with school statistics: 
telephoning; School Excursions: planning; ac- 
companying classes; Community work in co- 
éperation with the school; Organizing the boys 
and girls into clubs for winter or summer: 
Volunteer supervision; recreation; Organizing; 
community and school chorus; junior drama 
league; pageants. 

Most of the superintendents requested that 
the Extension Division give some assistance, 
and this request was indorsed by the Iowa Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions at its recent state convention at Ames. 
Through its Department of Social Welfare and 
Public Health Education the Extension Division 
hopes to make some distinct contributions to 
this important work. Extension Bulletin No. 
42, ‘Parent-Teacher Associations in Iowa,” 
is still available for distribution; this Bulletin 
gives valuable suggestions for organization 
and outlines for programs. Bulletin 57, ‘ Diet 
for the School Child,” and Bulletin 59, ‘‘ Physical 
Growth of School Children,” are of great im- 
portance. These will be followed by other 
Bulletins on subjects of interest to parent and 
teacher. 

It is the purpose of the Division to publish a 
bibliography, annotated to some extent (if there 
be sufficient demand), and in the near future to 
outline tentative programs which will develop the 
greatest efficiency in this potent combination of 
parent and teacher. 

The Extension Division, in submitting a 
résumé of this survey to those most vitally 
interested, has a desire to be of service and will 
welcome criticism, complaints, requests, in- 
quiries, and old and new programs; in other 
words, will gladly serve as a clearing-house and 
exchange. The frequent inquiry, ‘What are 
other Parent-Teacher Associations doing?’’ leads 
to the believe that a knowledge of successful 
programs carried out by other communities will 
stimulate many indifferent groups to a display 
of their best powers. 

With each factor in this organization having 
expressed confidence in its value, we have 
abundant faith that the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and the Parent-Teacher Association 
may be established in every school so that 
parent and teacher may codperate intelligently 
in the education of the child. 


STATE OFFICERS 


The persons whose names are listed below 
were elected at the biennial meeting at Ames, 
November 11, to serve on the board of Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher Associations of 
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the State of Iowa: President, Miss Caroline 
Forgrave, Perry; First Vice-President, Mrs. Max 
Maver, Iowa City; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. W. M. Bailey, Atlantic; Third Vice- 
President, Mrs. A. W. Breet, Des Moines; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Pamelia Fluent, 
Charles City; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
H. G. Drake, Des Moines; Auditor, Mrs. George 
Keeney, Mallard; Treasurer, Mrs. F. W. Beck- 
man, Ames. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations cele- 
brated Child-Welfare Day by an epoch-marking 
meeting in the Senate chamber of the Capitol at 
Annapolis on February 19th. 

Many members of the legislature attended the 
conference, and became paying members of the 
Congress. The State Board of Education and 
the Baltimore Board of Education have given 
hearty endorsement to the movement of Mrs. 
Harry E. Parkhurst, state president, to organize 
parent-teacher associations in all the schools of 
Maryland. 

Further approval of Mrs. Parkhurst’s work 
has been given by the recommendation of the 
Mayor of Baltimore that she be made a member 
of the school board of Baltimore. 

This was seconded by a petition of Baltimore 
teachers that she be appointed. 

The great work accomplished by Mrs. Park- 
hurst (who was ably assisted by Mr. Parkhurst) 
in the management of the United Service Club 
for Enlisted Men brought her many friends. 
Largely in recognition of her executive ability, 
her tact and good judgment, has come the 
opportunity to work with the state and city 
school boards in all their educational projects. 
Their hearty endorsement and active assistance 
in organizing Parent-Teacher Associations gives 
promise of a great future for the parents, teachers 
and children of Maryland. 

Mrs. Schoff and Mrs. Grace D. Bartlett, 
assistant director, Thrift Division, U. S. Treas- 
ury, were among the speakers at the Annapolis 
Conterence. 

Needed legislation for child-welfare was 
suggested by Mrs. Schoff. Federal measures 
now before Congress were explained. 

Special influence was urged on behalf of the 
Maternity and Infancy Bill, the Physical 
Education Bill and the Smith Towner Bill. 


MICHIGAN 


The Battle Creek Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations crowded the Auditorium of the 
high school on March 1, when an interesting 
program had been arranged to celebrate Child- 


Welfare Day. Mrs. George Busch, president of 
the Council, presided. Music, recitations and 
an address by the national president made up 
the program. 
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Mrs. C. E. Stewart, who is rejoicing over the 
birth of a baby daughter, entertained members 
of the state board at a beautiful luncheon previ- 
ous to the meeting in the high school. 

By invitation of Dr. Kellogg, of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Mrs. Schoff spoke on February 29, 
to the guests of the Sanitarium. March 1, 
by invitation of Dr. Ward Crampton, principal 
of the Normal School of Physical Education, 
she spoke to the 200 girls from all parts of the 
United States. They are being trained for 
teachers of Physical Education. 

Dr. Crampton had charge of physical educa- 
tion in New York City previous to taking 
this Training School for Teachers. The Sani- 
tarium also has a large Training School for 
Nurses and is making it possible for many who 
otherwise could not take such a course by 
larger payments of nurses in training, and by 
shortening the length of the course. Much of 
the unnecessary time usually spent on drudgery 
has been eliminated. 

The Detroit Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations had planned a meeting for February 
28, but owing to influenza was obliged to cancel 
its plans. 


MISSOURI 


CHILD-WELFARE Day IN KAnsAs City PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Kansas City has just held its Founder’s 
Anniversary which it calls ‘Rally Day.”’ Five 
hundred were present. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars were raised for the Congress building 
fund, and more promised. The following is from 
the Rally advertisement in the Kansas City 
Congress Bulletin: 

“Among organizations of the present day 
engaging the attention of Women Parent- 
Teacher Work stands as the highest. This 
organization brings the home, the school and 
the church together and through its efforts in 
child-welfare work a better day for the race is in 
store for us. All efforts in reconstruction and in 
endeavoring to bring about a better day, with- 
out belittleing all other instrumentalities, none 
strike at the root of things, none go so directly 
to the point, as the efforts of our mothers in 
bringing forth a better race by a better under- 
standing of child-welfare and child culture. 
What greater work can any organization do than 
this? It is with deep reverance for these prin- 
ciples and with faith in the usefulness of our 
organization that we commemorate February 
17th as the Founding of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association.” 


Kansas City DEPARTMENTS 


Parents Extension Dept. 


This Commitee desires to call attention to 
the Parent’s Institute, to be held in Assembly 
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Hall, Junior College, Wednesday, March 10, 
at 2 p.m. Dr. Chas. E. Barker, recently the 
guest of the Rotary Club of our city, will give the 
Educational Address, on ‘“‘The Strong Arm,” 
“The Clear Head"’ and “The Brave Heart.” 
Because of the great value of Dr. Barker's 
address, the Board of Education has secured 
his return to Kansas City. 

The Assembly hall is large, but the seating 
capacity is likely to prove inadequate on this 
occasion. 


Attention Mutual Help Chairmen 


Our shoe repair man, Mr. Wm. Doutt, has 
some spare time, we are not keeping him busy. 
This can be accounted for in only one way. 
There are some schools not taking advantage 
of this opportunity and only because they do not 
fully understand it. For any child in any 
district, who needs help, whom any Mutual 
Help Chairman would like to help, this service is 
given absolutely free of charge by the Board 
of Education. The cost of the material used, 
is charged to the Mutual Help Department of 
the school using the shoes, and is payable at the 
first of each month to the Council Mutual Help 
Chairman. 

It is advisable to keep a few pairs of mended 
shoes on hand, to exchange in emergency cases. 
These may be purchased from the Council 
Mutual Help Chairman for the cost of the re- 
pairs made on them. Please set one day each 
week to collect shoes to be repaired and take 
them to Franklin School, for Mr. Doutt can 
not deal directly with individual children, all 
orders must come through the Mutual Help 
Chairman. For additional information call 
Mrs. Bert H. Cecil, Council Mutual Help Chair- 
man, Bell Grand 4038]. 


Kansas City CircLE WoRK 
Ashland School 


Ashland Parent-Teacher Association served 
a luncheon on January 29 to teachers and 
pupils, clearing $35.71. Having in mind a 
picture show, to reimburse their treasury they 
had approached Wm. Shelton of the Ashland 
Theatre, but ascertaining the time was not 
convenient for this project, and desiring to 
“realize’’ from the “pep’’ already injected, 
the luncheon was decided upon, and Mr. Shelton 
being one of the good interested members, 
gave his check for $25, making our total $60.71, 
about equal to the benefit derived from a 
“movie.” 


Hamilton School 


Hamilton School held a Community meeting 
to double membership. 

The children of this district have been weighed 
and measured, and we are now planning some 


lectures on ‘Proper Food for the Child’’ for 
the benefit of the parents of those children who 
are under weight. 


Do You Know? 


That Hyde Park Association is going on all 
six cylinders? We have passed the 300 member- 
ship mile post and are still going at top speed 
heading for an 100% circle. 


Scarritt School 


The Scarritt School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has provided an office assistant for Professor 
Walters. To help cover this expense, a picture 
show benefit was given, which cleared $90 
(ninety dollars) for the Association. 


Askew School 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Askew 
School is now striving for 100% membership. 
Patrons and friends respond. 


Martin School 


Martin School Association is in one of the 
buildings of 40 years ago, so the patrons are 
quite anxious to better the condition of play- 
ground, secure walks (having no pavements at 
present), and otherwise beautify the surround- 
ings. February meeting was observed with a 
“Valentine Tea.” 


Faxon School 


Faxon Parent-Teacher Association feel they 
have the full coéperative spirit when thirty- 
seven mothers respond from an attendance of 
forty-five in one room, and three hundred fifty 
interested members attend the meeting. Last 
month the three lower grades furnished “ Pa- 
triotic Speakers.” 


Webster School 


Webster School has three “worthy of men- 
tion’’ items this month. First, our Red Cross 
seal sales amounted to $154.03. Second, we 
more than made our accredited quota in the 
Junior Red Cross Third, we have a most promis- 
ing orchestra rehearsing under Mr. Brown. 


Where is “‘ Real Pep?”’ 
Van Horn 


Our Mutual Help Workers are giving ‘‘Teas” 
to the less fortunate mothers, of the district 
and during the social hour, needs of their young- 
sters are discussed; they are supplied with 
clothing and given moral encouragement. Home 
Gardening is waiting for spring to permit this 
work to bud. The literary committee have 
fifteen subscriptions to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGazInE. Our courtesy committee makes the 
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“Lowly,” the “Sorrowing’’ and also “ Happy 
Young Motherhood”’ know ‘there is someone 
who cares.””. The movie chairman is all “pep”’ 
and is arranging a benefit at the Spillane The- 
ater, where pop-corn balls will be sold. In 
reflecting the ‘“‘pep"’ of our membership chair- 
man, the Van Horn circle expects 100 per cent. 
Our refreshment team workers are wonderful 
and do so much toward making our meetings the 
success they really are. We have donated $10 
to the Council. 


Swinney School 


Swinney Parent-Teacher Association is plan- 
ning the second big social event of the season, 
in the form of a Valentine Party. We also 
wish to interest all friends and: patrons in the 
membership of our district. 


Benton School 


Benton Parent-Teacher Association held a 
pie and candy sale, netting $17.80. We have 
donated $5 to the Council Fund and $1 to 
Daily Vacational Bible School, which gives us 
personal representation in this noble work. 

Our school has six teachers absent, account 
illness, but we were pleased to notice the presence 
of the others, and hope the meetings will be 
found quite necessary by the faculty, as the 
patrons do not think meetings are complete 
without the teachers. 


Norman School 


Norman Parent-Teacher Association has pur- 
chased a triplicate mirror for the corrective 
exercises in the hygienic classes. This in one 
step forward in the Child Hygiene Department. 


PARENT-TEACHER Bopy AT MARSHFIELD DOING 
GREAT WoRK FOR TOWN 


Marshfield has many marks of a progressive 
town and one factor which has contributed in 
a large way to its forward movement and 
fine community spirit is the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The circle was organized about four years 
ago with the assistance of Mrs. J. B. McBride of 
Springfield. Starting in a small way the 
organization has moved steadily forward and 
the enrollment is now 96. 

The following are officers: president, Mrs. T. 
Whiteside; secretary, Mrs. Seth Conrad; treas- 
urer, Mrs, Frank Julian. 

Monthly meetings with interesting programs 
are held, and splendid attendance given by 
patrons of the school. 

Child-welfare has been the slogan and aim 
of the organization at all times. When the new 
High school was erected it was found that 
€quipment was lacking for the Domestic Science 
department. The association set about to 
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supply this. Later a cooking and sewing de- 
partment was added. How well the association 
succeeded in this is shown by the report of both 
government and state inspectors who say there 
are no better equipped departments in the state. 

Civic improvements have also received con- 
siderable attention. The next thing of im- 
portance to be undertaken will be the establishing 
of manual training in the school. This will be 


done as soon as a building is provided. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Anniversary Celebration 


The Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
celebrated the seventh anniversary of its found- 
ing with an all-day meeting at the public library. 
The council was organized in 1913. Mrs. 
William Rullkoetter was the first president. 
The organization has made a steady growth 
since its inception and now has enrolled eighteen 
school clubs with a membership of two thousand. 
The principal address was made by Mrs. J. B. 
McBride, president of the council. She en- 
couraged the members to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the school circles in order that more 
effective work may be done when the bond 
issue for enlarging the schools is again pre- 
sented to the voters. Mrs. Neva Thomas 
urged the clubs to educate women to use the 
ballot. Miss Harriet Horine of the public 
library talked on books for children. Dr. 
Calloway, director of the work of the Greene 
County Health association, explained the new 
system of physical examination which is to be 
installed in the local schools. He asked the 
coéperation of the parents in making these ex- 
aminations effective. Mrs. Charles Fort, chair- 
man of the Greene County Home bureau, re- 
ported a membership of ninety-five among the 
school circles. A box luncheon was served at 
noon. The meeting was attended by about 
one hundred. 


Weaver Circle 


‘“‘Weaver has a membership of 110. Three 
dollars was subscribed to the Home Bureau. 
This circle was very active in the Health associa- 
tion drive and as the result the school has had 
medical inspection. Mrs. Lewis Kline, 1525 
Euclid is the circle president.” 7 


Doling Circle 


“Doling has a membership of 50. A family 
of six children were cared for after their home was 
destroyed by fire. Four of the children were 
clothed and kept in school. Various community 
meetings have been held and were quite a finan- 
cial success. Twelve books were added to the 
library. A school in citizenship is in progress, 
different members being responsible for the 
lesson. A parliamentary drill is also given. 
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“Twenty dollars was contributed to the 
Greene County Health association and $5 to 
the Home Bureau. Just recently two children 
were fitted out with clothing in order to keep 
them in school. Mrs. Jno. Thornbill, 1025 
West Thoman, is the circle president. 


Luncheon for Teachers 


The mothers of the Parent-Teacher association 
of Campbell school entertained with a luncheon 
in February complimentary to the teachers of the 
school. The table was arranged in the school 
library. Scarlet carnations formed an_at- 
tractive centerpiece. Coffee was poured by 
Mesdames Burton Frieberg and_ Hastings. 
Mrs. Ward Morgan, president of the association, 
acted as toastmistress. Responses were made 
by Mrs. Rebecca Conlon, principal of Campbell 
school Miss Langsfort, Mrs. George Rayfield, 
Mrs. F. Miller, Mrs. W. A. Rathbun and Prof. 
Ryan, superintendent of junior grades. Follow- 
ing luncheon a program in celebration of the 
founding of the National Council of Mother’s 
Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations was 
given. A round table discussion of the organiza- 
tion was led by Mrs. J. A. Dacey and Mrs. W. 
Rainey. The nominating committee was ap- 
pointed. The annual election of officers will be 
held at the March meeting. About thirty- 
five were present. 


MONTANA 


Mrs. H. B. Farnsworth, president of the 
Montana Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, has 
received remarkable support and coéperation 
from the State Health Department. It has 
placed the services of Miss Fox, who is one of 
the salaried officials of the Health Department, 
at the disposal of the Congress to this extent: 
“Whenever her work calls her to a part of the 
State where there is interest in parent-teacher 
work they give her sufficient time to work up 
the interest and perfect the organization. This 
is a very material help to us in a state where 
our problems are as many as they are in Montana. 
The executive board of the State Organization 
felt that this offer was a very generous one and 
voted to accept it. We will very much appre- 
ciate any assistance that the National can render 
Miss Fox in her work. She has already or- 
ganized quite a number of circles which are 
coming into the state organization. The work 
in Montana is on the upgrade, though we feel 
we are just beginning to recover from the back- 
set we suffered as a result of the war.” 


OREGON 


Oregon Congress of Mothers held its Annual 
Convention in Medford, Ore., in October. 
Mrs. Fred G. Schilke, the president of the 


organization, in her report urged better support 
of the Parents Educational Bureau in Portland 
which has done such splendid work for a num- 
ber of years. She urged that a practical trained 
nurse should be employed to give scientific 
instruction in the care of children and also that 
lecture courses be arranged at the Bureau. 
The organization of mothers of children of pre- 
school age was also recommended. 

Following the Convention at Medford, 65 
of the delegates were entertained by the Ash- 
land Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. Ava 
B. Milam, dean of the department of home eco- 
nomics of the Oregon Agricultural College, 
emphasize the malnutrition of school children 
and the necessity for better provision in regard 
to their food. Jackson County, she reported, 
served more hot lunches in the schools than 
any other county. An Open Air School in 
Portland was reported. Six counties have 
County nurses, and seven others are begging 
for them. The Domestic Science Class of the 
Ashland High School entertained the delegates 
at a luncheon in the High School. 

Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, 170 Vista Ave., Port- 
land, Ore., was elected president; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. John Risley, Milwaukie; Mrs. 
John Waldron, Oak Grove, ‘treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. E. E. KIERNAN 


The State Board requires for the standard of 
excellence for Parent-Teacher Associations: 

1. Membership of fifty per cent. of the parents 
whose children attend school. 

2. Five asSociate members ($1.00 per year). 

3. Ten departments of work including pub- 
licity. (See September letter.) 

4. One subscription to Child-Welfare Maga- 
zine for every ten members. 

5. Every department chairman to_ report 
to next higher chairman. 

6. Observance of Child-Welfare Day, the 
program to consist of: (a) An account of the 
Founding of the Congress. (b) A message from 
the Chairman of Child-Welfare Day. (c) Re- 
sults accomplished by Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. (d) A birthday gift to the National 
Congress of not less than $5.00. 

7. Ten regular meetings during the year— 
with program on Child-Welfare. 

The contest for the State Membership Banner 
is now on. If you wish to enter please get in 
touch with the State Membership Chairman at 
once, Mrs. Otis Kiefer, Williamsport, and she 
will tell you the terms. Lebanon now holds 
the banner and is going to make a determined 
effort to hold it. Send to Mrs. Kiefer for the 
membership blanks with which to make your 
door-to-door canvass for members. 

Do not forget about the interesting set of 
wall charts on child hygiene which you can 
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borrow from Mrs. Greenwood for $1.00 for two 
weeks—to exhibit in your primary grades and 
usé as a basis for a program. 

In answer to the present widespread demand 
for special programs for children at moving 
picture houses—on Friday nights and Saturdays 
afternoons—the State Board of the Pennsyl- 
yania Congress of Mothers has established 
another Special Committee—Better Films. So 
please appoint at once the corresponding local 
chairman—and a good committee of four or 
five tactful, earnest patrons—who will codperate 
with your local moving picture proprietor in 
securing high-class programs—for your children 
—full of adventure and fun—but clean. If 
your local film proprietor agrees to give this 
special program the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion must do its part in securing good audiences 
at both performances. 

Dr. Anna Schrade, chairman of child hygiene, 
has sent you recently a letter and material, 
telling how to secure the weighing and measuring 
of children in your schools—in order to bring 
up the average of health and to get rid of mal- 
nutrition. Please do not neglect this im- 
portant matter. Make it the subject of your 
program, and interest school board, principals, 
teachers and patrons. Then it will soon be an 
accomplished fact. 


Mrs. E. E. 


offering 


Kiernan wrote Dr. Finegan, 
Pennsylvania parent-teacher associa- 
tions as aids in his plans for the betterment of 
our school system. 


The following is Dr. Finegan’s reply: 
St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, 
October 14, 1920 

My dear Mrs. Kiernan: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 1 has reached me here. I am gratified 
to have in our efforts to improve the educational 
system of Pennsylvania, and to make it more 
responsive to present day demands, the support 
of a state organization such as the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. You 
can be of great service to the State Department 
of Education and to the state, and we shall feel 
at liberty to call upon you for such assistance in 
all parts of the state as we know your organiza- 
tion can and will be glad to render. Appreciating 
your coéperation, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuos. E. FINEGAN, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


BERLIN 
First “Birthday Party"’ of the Local Parent- 
Teacher Association. $130 given as a Birth- 
day Gift to National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations 
The “Birthday Party” held in the Berlin 
High School building, under the auspices of the 
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Parent-Teacher Association, to celebrate ‘‘ Foun- 
ders’ Day,” or the Twenty-third anniversary 
of the organization, and also the first birthday 
of the local society, was pronounced a great 
success by the one hundred and sixty or more 
persons present. 

The affair showed the necessity for an audi- 
torium in connection with the school, as the 
crowd was too great to be accommodated in 
the high-school room, the overflow finding 
seats in the corridor. Teacher Association is 
now at work in earnest and once they direct their 
efforts in the direction of an auditorium, some- 
thing may be expected along that line. 

The» program was opened by singing “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” followed by a most 
interesting address by Miss Elizabeth Zimmer- 
man on “The Aims, Methods and Accomplish- 
ments of the Association,” 

Mrs. H. S. Muhlenberg talked on ‘The 
Benefits For Schools,” showing what might be 
expected along this line by the association with 
the proper coéperation. J. C. Speicher, Super- 
vising Principal of the Berlin Schools, talked on 
“Aims of the Association and Significance of 
Child-Welfare.”” He presented many valuable 
suggestions of work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. : 

“Ten Reasons for Joining the Parent-Teacher 
Association,’’ was the subject of Miss Minnie 
Dickey, and she proved conclusively that it was 
not only the privilege but the duty of every 
parent in the community to enroll as a member 
of the local association for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

After singing “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,”” adjournment for an hour of social 
intercourse was taken, during which refresh- 
ments were served. 

A canvass for new members resulted in 66 
new names being added to the roll, making the 
present membership 137. 

As a result of the “birthday contributions 
by the members and friends of the association, 
the nice sum of $130 was realized on the occasion, 
which is a source of much gratification and an 
indication that the people of the community 
are awakening to the importance of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in connection with the 
work of the schools. ° 


ALTOONA 
Some Activities of Mother's Club 


Presented library of 800 volumes to school; 
started first school garden and awarded prizes; 
conducted successful the anti-cigarette cam- 
paign, resulting in arrest and conviction of over 
thirty dealers; annual reception and banquet to 
teachers; pioneers of school savings banks; 
purchased victrola and records for schools; 
organized and supported first troop of Girl 
Scouts in the city; instrumental in giving free 
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instruction to the blind of Altoona and Blair 
county; placed squirrels in Altoona Hospital 
Park; aided,in Liberty Loan and Thrift Stamp 
campaigns; conducted picture exhibit for schools 
active in having Sugar Equlization Board 
continued. 

In Contemplation 


Reading course with proper credits, commuun- 
ity flower garden; committee to visit the sick; 
domestic science course for girls; establishing a 
Soldiers Park; course of lectures. 


TEXAS 


Temple, Tex., has organized the Lanier 
Parent-Teacher Club with Mrs. Orma Fletcher 
as president. 

RECEIVER DESCRIBES WRECKAGE OF STORM 

Former State Senator John G. Willacy, at 
present receiver for the storm-swept property 
destroyed in the Corpus Christi disaster last 
summer, paints a pitiful picture of the harrowing 
effects of the coast tornado. Although pre- 
liminary estimates of $10,000,000 damage were 
made at the time, Mr. Willacy is confident that 
the final total will show less than $5,000,000 
in loss. “But of this amount,’’ Senator Willacy 
said at the Adolphus, ‘“‘the sum that can be 
salvaged is in pitiful contrast to the loss suffered.” 

The greater part of the property swept across 
the bay, according to Senator Willacy, lies on 
the beach on the north side. “Here,” he says, 
“the greatest possible diffiulties confront sal- 
vage. Most of it lies at the foot of steep cliffs. 
Above is almost impenetrable brush, while the 
main road is a mile away and railroad trans- 
portation farther still. Mule teams find diffi- 
culty in reaching the spot. 

“The salvage includes every imaginable 
variety of property. I would venture to state 
that there are not less than 300 pianos there— 
and the whole number is not worth the price of a 
fraction of one. There are all sorts of household 
goods and hundreds of trunks, some unopened, 
but many smashed apart by the force of wind 
and water and emptied. Heavy pier and wharf 
timbers smashed through lighter structure 
material—and the whole lies strewn on the beach. 
And all of it has been covered by the oil that 
accompanied the timber wreckage. Human 
bodies covered with oil were unrecognizable at 
the time of the storm—and the inanimate 
wreckage is the same way. 

“There is one thing that stands out above 
the tragic story of the storm and its effects, 
however,” insists Senator Willacy, ‘‘and that is 
the spirit of the people of the section. They 
are not downcast. In spite of everything they 
can smile, and they have the soul of the unco- 
quered. Corpus Christi will come back.” 


VERMONT 


Founders Day was celebrated in Rutland on 
February 17. 
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Few people in Rutland realize the amount of 
good that has been accomplished by the dif. 
ferent Parent-Teacher associations of this city 
as the work has been done in an unobtrusive 
way. 


AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 


At the high school the little group of women 
interested has purchased a $1,000 piano and 
paid for a set of encyclopedias which cost 
$100. There is at the present time an jn- 
debtedness of only about $75. The women 
have also given the pupils dances, and different 
entertainments. 

Nearly all the schools in the city have been 
supplied either with a piano or a victrola through 
the efforts of these organizations. 

The Coéperative Welfare bureau which has 
supplied every case of need reported to its mem- 
bers with clothing that fits the individual 
dressed, is the outgrowth of the work started 
by Mrs. Samuel Frank at the Kingsley avenue 
school when one winter a few women of that 
vicinity supplied the whole city charity list 
with clothing which was remodeled at the school 
building. 

There have also been given cooking demonstra- 
tions, both at the school buildings and in the 
homes of the mothers of the districts. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


OLYMPIA SECURES A KINDERGARTEN—Y 0U 
Can Do THE SAME 


At the May meeting of the Olympia Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations it was decided that 
the time was ripe for making another strenuous 
effort toward securing a kindergarten in our 
public schools. It was deemed best to en- 
deavor to secure just one central kindergarten, 
as the Council felt more hope of attaining its 
object if a very modest demand were made at 
the beginning. 

A committee of three was duly appointed to 
undertake the work of organizing the campaign 
and circulating the necessary petitions. 

The petition blanks issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education for this work were 
used and through the codperation of the various 
circles were circulated in all parts of the city, 
being signed only by parents of children between 
the ages of four and six. Most of the parents 
were intensely interested and practically no 
refusals to sign were met with. One woman did 
refuse, saying, ‘‘ My child is going to a private 
kindergarten so I should worry about others.” 
You may be sure she was not a Parent-Teacher 
Association member. 

From the Seattle schools, a list of equipment 
used in their kindergartens and an estimate of 
the cost was secured. Other data with regard 
to necessary floor room, number of children that 
could be handled during one session, sugges- 
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tions as to place and transportation, as well as 
the probable salary of teacher were embodied 
in the committee’s report. 

The signed petitions, together with the report 
of the committee, were duly presented to the 
Olympia Board ef Education at their August 
meeting. The board acted favorably on the 
matter and it was agreed to establish a central 
kindergarten as soon as a suitable room could be 
found. 

There was no available room in any of the 
school buildings so the committee was asked 
to locate a suitable place. This proved a much 
more difficult matter than had been anticipated 
and several weary days were spent inspecting 
churches, lodge halls, etc. Aroom was finally 
secured in one of the churches which, while far 
from being what the committee wished for, was 
thought to be the best it was possible to secure 
and, fearing that further delay might postpone 
the establishment of the kindergarten indefinitely 
the establishment of the kindergarten in- 
definitely, the committee appeared before the 
board and recommended that the kindergarten 
be established without delay and moved if a 
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more suitable place could be provided at a 
later date. 

About the second week in October enroll- 
ment took place. Twenty-six children enrolled 
the first day. At present it has reached forty- 
four, with part of the children attending the 
morning session and the rest the afternoon. It 
is hoped the enrollment will reach fifty at an 
early date. 

Some difficulty was experienced the first week 
or so in getting the children back and forth, 
many of the parents being very fearful of auto- 
mobile accidents. This problem was solved by 
requesting the teacher to see the children 
safely on the car, there being a distance of two 
blocks to the car line. Children who have to 
make a transfer down town are placed in the 
care of the conductor who sees them safely on 
the walk on one corner and the conductor from 
the other car (it happens this corner is the end of 
the line), comes across for the little group of 
children and takes them safely to his car, thus 
eliminating a rather dangerous street crossing. 
There have been no reports of any further diffi- 
culty experienced in the children’s going to and fro. 








of the association for each meeting. 


FIRST TOPIC—The Home, Page 242. 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR APRIL 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 


They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
or the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 
bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 


President’s Desk.—A Plan for Giving Sex Instruction, Page 246. 


SECOND TOPIC—(To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC—(To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events on Child-Welfare from Child-Welfare Notes and elsewhere. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 2 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 
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Headquarters National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


Teacher Associations 
1314 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 














Further Contributions to Fund for National Headquarters 


Rhode Island: 


Hope St. High School Parent-Teacher 


RINE os Coes 50a on anes hive aS $ 5.00 
R. I. State Branch Silver Teas, January 

Ma eel cress laigie efor evaraeain a élevans aie 14.71 
Samuel Slatey Parent-Teacher Associa- 

a re 10.00 
Conimicut Mothers Club............. 5.00 
Fruit Hill Mothers Club.........,... 15.00 
Willon St. Mothers Club............. 5.00 
Greenwood Home and School Codépera- 

PIN ooo oe oes hae v5.6 Saad ah = 5.00 
Smith Street Mothers Club........... 10.00 
Hampton Meadows Mothers Club..... 10.00 
Fairlawn Mothers Club, Pawtucket, 

MMe sara ey 5 savas Stove sb ojdiy and a.s Si arein oe an6.a 10.00 


East Street Mothers Club............ 10.00 
Vineyard St. School Club............ 1.00 
Prospect St. Mothers Club, Pawtucket. 10.00 
John Howland Parent-Teacher Associa- 

SR ENS Stee ee NE 4.50 
Normal School Mothers Club......... 5.00 
Darlington Mothers Club, Pawtucket... 10.50 

Washington: 
agen Ciecte, Teceme... . .. ccs sess 4.50 
Franklin School Circle of Parent-Tea- 
cher Association, Tacoma.......... 4.00 
Pennsylvania: 


Birdsboro Parent-Teacher Association, 
eee ee eee 25.00 

Coatesville Parent-Teacher Association, 
Sere eee ea 25.00 

















